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BY JULIA C. R. DORR. 





What dost thou bring to me, O fair To-day 

That comest o’er the mountains with swift 
feet? 

All the young birds make haste thy steps to 
greet; 

And all the dewy roses of the May 

Turn red and white with joy. The breezes 
play 

On their soft harps a welcome low and sweet; 

All nature hails thee, glad thy face to meet, 

And owns thy presence in a brighter ray. 

But my poor soul distrusts thee! One as fair 

As thou art, O To-day, drew near to me. 

Serene and smiling, yet she bade me wear 

The sudden sackcloth of a great despair! 

O pitiless! that through the wandering air 

Sent no kind warning of the ill to be! 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


No more Fortnightlies until autumn. 
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Theannual business meeting of the New 
England W. S. A. will be held at 3 Park 
Street, Boston, on Tuesday, May 17, at 
10.80 A.M. There will be reports from 
the different New England States, election 
of officers, adoption of resolutions, etc. 
The annual Festival will be held at the 
Hotel Brunswick in the evening, with 
addresses by Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, a mem- 
ber of the Parliament of New Zealand, and 
by other new speakers. Mrs. Livermore 
will preside, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is 
expected. As tickets are limited to two 
hundred, those wishing to secure them 
should apply early. Price, $1. 





The London Methodist Times says: 
“Nothing in the County Council election 
of last Thursday was more gratifying to 
honest and virtuous citizens than the fact 
that the advocates of Social Purity—we 
might, indeed, say, of honest decency— 
were in all instances returned by increased 
and immense majorities. The “prowling 
prudes” and ‘‘Puritan faddists,’’ some of 
whom had actually been placed in black 
lists, may well thank God and take cour- 
age. Once more the representatives of 
intemperance, vice, and gambling have 
received a sound thrashing in London.” 
In London, women vote. 





Philadelphia, May 4.— The Board of 
Trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has decided to offer undergraduate 
courses for women in every way equal to 
those now open to men, and which are to 
lead to the same degrees now given to the 
latter students. 





Remember the illustrated lecture on 
Rome, by Miss Marie Ada Molineux, at 
Perkins Hall, 264 Boylston Street, next 





Thursday evening, May 12. The stereop- 
ticon views will be beautiful, and the 
proceeds are to be for equal suffrage. 
Admission, 50 cents. 





Mrs. A. J. George, 
dressed the Woman’s 
Mass., last Tuesday, in opposition to 
woman suffrage. Mrs. Esther T. Boland, 
of South Boston, is invited to address the 
same club and other citizens, at an open 
meeting, Tuesday next, in advocacy of 
the reform. This is exactly right. ‘tA 
fair field and no favor’’ is the suffragists’ 
motto. Truth has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by a comparison of opin- 
ions. 


of Brookline, ad- 
Club of Warren, 





Clara Barton has started for Cuba again 
with an army of women. They carry food 
for the starving, clothing for the naked, 
medicine for the sick, and succor for the 
dying. Surely such soldiers as Red Cross 
women deserve to be voters! 





During this week there have been two 
gatherings of women who desire to work 
for the uplifting of womanhood and child- 
hood. The Michigan Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation has been holding its fourteenth 
annual convention at Bay City, in pursu- 
ance of the hope of the final elevation of 
women to full citizenship. The National 
Congress of Mothers has met in Wash- 
ington for the second time to counsel 
concerning the duties and obligations of 
parenthood. 





While the question of granting suffrage 
to women was pending in the Louisiana 
Constitutional Convention, Senator Ar- 
mand of Louisiana wrote to Secretary of 
State C. H. S. Whipple, of Colorado, ask- 
ing whether equal suffrage was a success, 
and whether it could be carried again if 
put to avote. Secretary Whipple, in re- 
ply, wrote that equal suffrage was work- 
ing admirably, and from all appearances 
would live. Perhaps this had some part 
in inducing the convention to extend suf- 
frage to the tax-paying women of Louis- 
jana. 





The State is a new monthly magazine 
published at Portland, Ore., by Leonard 
Fowler, price, $1 a year. It is an able and 
interesting periodical, and represents also 
Tacoma and Seattle, the twin cities of 
Washington. It is printed on heavy paper 
in clear, distinct type, and takes advanced 
ground on woman suffrage, publishing 
articles on ‘‘Organizations of Women”’ by 
Mrs. M. E. Young, and ‘*The Recent Con- 
gress of Oregon Women” by Mrs, Abigail 
Scott Duniway. Under the head, ‘*North- 
west Opinion,” it quotes from The Pacific 
Empire, as follows: 

The question just now to be considered 
by the suffragists of Oregon is how we are 
going to best help our sisters in Washing- 
ton in their already inaugurated campaign? 
They will need funds, perhaps. Are we 
ready to assist them if the call comes? 
California has offered generous support in 
money and in time and in talent, to be de- 
voted to the cause. Shall we not rank 
with California? 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER ON THE WAR. 





PROVIDENCE, R, I., MAy 2, 1898, 

Editors Woman's Journal: 

Apropos of Mr. William Lloyd Garri- 
son’s surprisingly sweeping arraignment of 
the position of American women upon the 
war question, I beg that you will publish 
the enclosed Resolutions, which were 
passed by the most widely representative 
and important body of women in this 
State: 

To the Honorable Nelson W. Aldrich, and to 
Messrs. Wetmore, Bull and Capron, Sena- 
tors and Representatives from Rhode 
Island in the Congress of the United 
States: ee ; 
Respected Sirs—This communication is ad- 

dressed to you from a portion of your con- 

stituency, namely, ‘The Local Council of 

the Women of Rhode Island,’ which is a 

delegate body representing thirty-one of the 

leading educational, charitable, and reform- 
atory associations and institutions of the 

State and of the city of Providence which 

are managed by women, or in which women 

are prominent as officers and voting mem- 
bers. 

At an executive session of this Council of 
Women, held April 4, the delegates present 
(representing sixteen of those organizations) 
passed unanimously the following resolu- 
tions, and ordered them forwarded to you, 
Honorable Gentlemen, as the persons just 
now charged with the duty of representing 
our State in the National Government: i 

Resolved, That the women of this Council 
here present view with deep concern the 
present situation of our country in respect 
to Spanish-Cuban affairs. 

That we beg our Rhode Island members of 
Congress to remember that the strength of 
self-control, the dignity of patience and the 
calm of balanced judgment alone give last- 
ing power to a nation, as to an individual ; 





and we beg them also to remember that the 
gospel of universal brotherhood has supreme 
right of way in all social and ethical ques- 
tions, and, therefore, that the universal 
peace, which is the final expression of that 
gospel, should be considered sacred in all 
the deliberations of this hour, while the com- 
mand to be “first pure’? and just, “then 
poqeestie, should not be ignored when 

uba’s sufferings and the loss of our own 
brave men stir all hearts to righteous indig- 
nation. 

That as patriots and philanthropists we 
earnestly desire to see the end of all cruelty 
and wrong; but as “human beings of the 
mother sex,”’ pledged by virtue of our office 
to full regard for the sacredness of human 
life and against the methods of war, we 
plead that all possible means for peaceable 
ending of such cruelty and wrong be ex- 
hausted before recourse is had to the sword, 
which, when wielded in any cause, even the 
most righteous, brings moral confusion, so- 
cial degradation, family bereavement and 
financial loss to both the avenger and the 
evil-doer whose deeds are thus avenged. 

ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, 
President of the Local Council of the Women of 

Rhode Island. 

Mrs. E. E. Hill, Miss E. I. Nichols, Secretaries. 

I believe, and have some reason to 
know, that resolutions and letters of 
similar import were sent from many other 
organizations of women, and from indi- 
vidual women, to the authorities at 
Washington. ‘The attitude of most of the 
women of my own acquaintance has been 
one of the most earnest remonstrance 
against the use of war as a method of 
reform, except as the last possible resort. 
The president of the National Council of 
Women, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, ad- 
dressed a most eloquent plea for a peace- 
ful solution of the difficulty with Spain to 
President McKinley, and sent the letter 
all over the country for the signatures of 
her Cabinet and Chairmen of Committees. 
This was done, of course, while it was 
yet possible to hope that moral pressure 
alone might be used in this crisis. 

Now that time has passed; war is de 
clared; and it would be not only futile, 
but, I believe, a hurt to the moral inter- 
ests of the nation, if all those who think 
that the war could and should have been 
averted were to rush into print with harsh 
condemnation of those who thought it 
necessary to stop the atrocities in Cuba 
by force. 

There are two sides to this question; 
and the moral bigotry which sees all the 
“sheep” on one side and all the ‘‘goats’’ on 
the other, is, in my opinion, far from help- 
ful in public discussion of the terrible 
calamity of the hour. I have worked for 
years with what force I] possess against 
militarism; having opposed the use of 
military drill in publicand private schools, 
the building of the great armories which 
seem to show survivals of the Middle 
Ages in our modern -cities, and the union 
of social prestige with the formation and 
maintenance of the State militia; contend- 
ing that such militia service conferred no 
more real distinction upon a man than the 
office of ‘substitute police,” and consider- 
ably less than regular work in a fire 
brigade. I have fought with all my might 
the notion that patriotism and death on 
the battle field are synonymous, and that 
he serves his country best who goes to 
war; and if any one thing has marked my 
political addresses more than another, it 
has been the appeal for that kind of 
reverence for the flag which makes it 
each man’s sacred business to see that 
that flag floats over no municipal or State 
building in which are secret chambers of 
corruption, or in which the people’s 
rights, properties or welfare are exploited, 
ignored or neglected. I, therefore, along 
with most, but not all, of the thoughtful 
men and women whom I know best, de- 
plore this war, and walk the streets or sit 
at home under a pall of sadness because 
of it. 

I believe that the war might have been 
averted, and yet the Spanish Government 
made to take its hand from Cuba, had the 
President been left free to use effectively 
all the moral forces at his command, aided 
by the sympathy of the more humane 
foreign powers siding with us in our pro- 
test against the horrors of our neighbor 
island. But I believe that it was our 
right and duty thus to protest against 
those horrors, and I believe that the time 
is past when the United States can wholly 
shirk responsibility for the continuance of 
evils and cruelties outside our own land. 
And I am not a “non-resistant” in the 
sense that declares war or forcible resist- 
ance of evil conditions or wicked persons 
always and everywhere a sin. Like Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, ‘“‘I love peace, and 
would write its name high upon trees; 
but not upon gibbets, not upon dungeons, 
not upon starving homes; I love no peace 
which is not fellowship, and which in- 
cludes not mercy.” 

If the shibboleth of ‘‘non-resistance”’ is 





a true test of moral character, then we 
must indeed, many of us, fall under not 
only Mr. Garrison’s ban, but that of the 
moral law. But I deny that it is a suf- 
ficientshibboleth. The two greatest monu- 
ments commemorating modern heroism in 
your Boston to-day are the statue of Gar- 
rison and the splendid memorial to Shaw. 
Garrison, a non-resistant, fought only 
with w.rd weapons; but they were like 
the sowing of dragon’s teeth, from which 
sprang armed men by thousands. Shaw 
led his black soldiers to physical combat 
with as pure a love of humanity as Gar- 
rison’s great soul knew. 

To-day, there are three great divisions 
of opinion about this war with Spain; and 
I see heroes, and most ignoble skulkers 
of duty, mixed together in each camp of 
belief. 

The first view is that we should never 
have war, under any circumstances. In 
this company are those who, like Mr. 
Garrison, look upon war as never justi- 
fiable, and this war in particular as a 
shame and disgrace; a position which is 
most honorable and loyal to the ethical 
ideals held. But in this company, also, 
are the selfish money-getters who oppose 
every war, not from moral but from finan- 
cial scruples, and who would have struck 
no blow to free the slave or save the 
Union. 

Second, there are the people that believe 
war to be sometimes justifiable, but this 
war unnecessary and to be greatly regret- 
ted. I stand with this company, and trust 
my position is pure in motive and not 
wholly unwise. But where I stand are 
also those whose company I do not crave, 
men and women who care nothing for the 
fate of other peoples “if only our own 
bairns be safe; those insensible to human 
suffering and wrong that are out of earshot. 

And, third, there are the people who 
believe that war is still a necessary method 
of wiping out abuses of power, that it isa 
moral tonic and often a social service, and 
that now is the time to apply it. Among 
these are some noble men and women of 
my acquaintance; particularly many of 
the newly enlisted volunteers. One, such, 
a boy from my own Sunday school, met 
my remonstrance against his enlistment 
with a proud lift of the head and a clear 
glance of the eye as he replied, ‘I couldn’t 
die in a better cause, and somebody must 
defend the country.”” Whether he was 
mistaken in the “cause” or not, there is 
no doubt that a purpose to serve what one 
thinks right, even to the death, is heroic, 
and I, for one, would not dare touch with 
scornful finger that ark of the Lord. 

In this third company are also, however, 
those most dangerous men in our Amer- 
ican life, those who use the vast power of 
the daily press to inflame fierce passions 
and to ‘‘darken counsel,” for the basest 
commercial reasons. In this company, 
also, are those ‘bosses’? and corrupt poli- 
ticians to whom Mr. Garrison referred so 
truly, the men who would welcome any 
“foreign export’? of our virtue which 
should leave them in undisturbed iniquity. 
In this company, also, are the sadly mis- 
taken “labor reformers,” the wage-earners 
who are prepared to think everything 
which the well-to-do classes desire they 
should oppose, and vice versa, and who 
are rushing pell-mell into advocacy of the 
war because “‘the bankers are against it,”’ 
only to find out later, to their cost, that 
it is the poorest people who always pay 
the heaviest bills for the national hattles 
and armament. 

Whatever may be the differences of 
opinion about this matter, I repeat, there 
are good men and women on every side; 
and since the men elected to represent the 
voters of this country have decided upon 
war there is no way out, but we must go 
on. And I hereby utter my protest against 
aspersion of motives of those from whom 
we differ, in any way that seems to lump 
together all the good and wise on one 
side, all the evil and foolish on the other, 
To throw stones at each other and show 
the spirit that makes for war, we need not 
pick our missiles from the pavement. 
Words can hit and hurt and stir a whirl- 
wind of evil passion as truly as material 
weapons. Some of us who sit in shadow 
because there was not self-control enough 
and unity of spirit enough in America to 
prevent this war, are still more depressed 
on reading any word from a champion of 
righteousness and truth which is calcu- 
lated to make it more difficult for us all 
to stand shoulder to shoulder, by and by, 
in the attempt to minimize the moral 
injury the war is sure to inflict, and to 
magnify any possible gain which it may 
bring in its wake. 

ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ANNA L. Dieeés has been duly in- 
stalled as State Librarian of Kansas. 

Mrs. MABALA BENTLEY, of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., whose mother was with Daniel 
Boone at the siege of Boonesboro, and 
whose aunt was the first white child born 
in Kentucky, has just entered upon her 
second century of life, and is unusually 
active. 

Mrs HeEcLoIse Durant Rose is the 
author of several plays that have been 
acted in London and New York, and has 
also written a volume of short poems, a 
novel of New York life, and many short 
stories. Most of her works have been 
published in England, where she took a 
diploma as trained nurse for her mission 
work in London slums. 

Miss Resecca LAsu, of Chelsea, Mass., 
is probably the only person living who 
knew Paul Revere, the hero of the famous 
midnight ride of 1775. Miss Lash is 
ninety-five years old, and in her childhood 
was a playmate of Harriet Revere, Col. 
Paul Revere’s granddaughter. Her mem- 
ory is remarkable, and she can describe 
minutely her home and friends in Boston 
as she knew them early in the century. 

Mrs. Grace Le Baron UpHam (Mrs_ 
Upham), wife of the Boston publisher, 
made the children of a district school in 
Vermont happy by an Easter gift of a 
well-chosen library of nearly 200 vol- 
umes. She had been asked to give the 
school children her own story books—the 
Hazlewood series. She readily gave the 
books, and then became interested in the 
children. She learned that there were no 
books in the little community adapted to 
children’s needs, and through years to 
come, and through ever-widening circles, 
the good influence of this Easter gift will 
be felt. 

MLLE, VALENTINE ABout, daughter of 
Edmond About, the author, is going to 
open a ‘Class in hat and bonnet making.’’ 
Everybody in Paris is surprised at the 
necessity for it, as during his lifetime 
About kept open house in his hotel on 
the Rue de Donai, and a féte that he gave 
to the Authors’ Society in the chiteau he 
had just bought at Pontoise is remembered 
as almost princely. By what reverse of 
fortune About’s family were left destitute 
nobody seems to know. Although he 
himself began life humbly as the son of a 
grocer, his daughter was a brilliant young 
society woman brought up in luxury, and 
everybody is admiring the courage with 
which she has undertaken to solve the 
difficult problem of the ‘‘struggle for life.’’ 

Miss EstELLA LovuIsE MANN, of New 
York City, earns a good living by singing 
into the reverberating hollow tubes of a 
phonograph. The New York Home Jour- 
nal says: ‘Hers is one of the few feminine 
voices which have ever mace a successful 
record for the phonograph or grapho- 
phone. Her voice is powerful and her 
enunciation distinct and clear, or she 
could not have remained in the business. 
To sing without an audience is not very 
inspiring, but Miss Mann says she knows 
in reality that the world is her audience; 
so, when she takes her stand before her 
phonograph every morning, she simply 
imagines that she has the world at her 
feet, and that helps her to expend her 
best effort. She is a daughter of E. H. 
Mann, assistant superintendent of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company, 
and a graduate of the Cincinnati Musical 
College. Her songs from her ‘records’ 
can be heard from twenty to forty feet 
from any good-sized phonograph.”’ 

Miss Ceci, CHARLES, the author and 
writer, a Spanish-American, was one of 
the first women to offer her services to 
the Red Cross Society in the Cuban work. 
She spent a year or more in Cuba, is pro- 
ficient in the language, and considers 
herself absolutely fever-proof, having lived 
much of her life in South America and 
gone through numerous yellow fever 
sieges there. Miss Charles has been an 
ardent worker for the cause of free Cuba 
for seven years past, or since the forming 
of the Cuban revolutionary party by Jose 
Marti, whose favorite pupil she was. She 
has pleaded unceasingly with tongue and 
pen in favor of Cuban independence. Now 
she says: “The fight is nearly over. The 
construction of the new republic is our 
work—a work that may be participated in 
by a woman, I trust, without shame or 
blame to her.’’ Miss Charles says she is 
ready to go into the most infectious and 
dangerous localities on the island, if nec- 
essary. She is described as a young wo- 
man of delicate build, with a mild face, 
and large, luminous eyes. 
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THE “MOUVEMENT FEMINISTE.” 


The position given to woman to-day | 
among civilized nations is the result of | 
slow progress. As is stated by M. Ernest | 
Naville, in “La Condition Sociale des 
Femmes,” among Indian tribes and in 
China woman is the object of regard, but 
she has no rights whatever; in Mahometan 
countries she is only a vassal; wherever 
the Christian religion is paramount woman 
has her privileges, which are more or less 
extended in accordance with the country’s | 
laws. In Montenegro, Dalmatia and Istria 
man makes a point of indolence, and to 
his wife falls all the hard work. In early 
periods of history, says Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu, in ‘Le Travail des Femmes au 
XIX Sivcle,”’ the exclusion of women from 
certain occupations, where they were 
brought into rivalry with men, was de- 
manded. During the reign of Edward III. 
a decree was promulgated which forbade 
men to use the distaff and spindle, be- 
cause by doing so they encroached upon 
woman's work, 

Mme. de Staél once said there was 
“every reason for excluding women from 
political and civil affairs, as there is 
naught more in opposition to the woman's 
natural vocation than being placed in a 
position which makes them the rival of 
men.” 

While we all concede, with M. Louis 
Frank, that ‘the place of woman is in the 
home, yet from this inner sanctuary | 
her beneticent intluence may be extended 
throughout the spheres of the social | 
plane,” still, we recognize the fact that at | 
the present period of the world’s history 
woman's cause has been gained in princi- 
ple. 

If we glance back but a few decades, 
we find that only a few careers were 
then open to women. When Harriet Mar- 
tineau came to America in 1840, she found 
only seven employments open to women; 
to-day woman has an important work to 
do in helping on the world's progress. If 
we classify the number of individuals of 
both sexes engaged in income-earning 
occupations in the United States, as por- 
trayed in the last two censuses, we find a 
total of 22,735,661 in 1890 to 17,392,099 in 
1880, or a gain of 30.72 per cent.; the in- 
crease in the number of women employed 
in gainful occupations was 47.08 per cent. 
for that period to 27.64 males. It must 
be observed, however, that with this ratio 
of increase, the women are still, in 1890, 
but 17 per cent. of the total against 15 per 
cent. in 1880. About one-half of the 
artists and teachers of art in 1890 were 
women to less than one-fourth in 1880. 
Musicians and teachers of music in 1890 
were four women to one man; in 18380 
about two women to three men. 

The various occupations attempted by 
women give an insight into sociological 
conditions of the present day; for instance 
in 1800 we find 679,509 women engaged in 
agriculture, fisheries and mining; 311,082 
in professional service; 607 





607,686 in domes- 
tic and personal service; 228,309 in trade 
and transportation; and in manufacturing 
and mechanical industries 1,027,525. 

To indicate all the positions occupied by 
women bread-winners would be useless in 
a shortarticle, but it is interesting to learn 
that there were in 1890 over 4,500 women 
physicians and surgeons to 2,432 in 1880; 
the number of women journalists had 
nearly quadrupled in that period (S88 to 
288); there were nearly three times as 
many women lawyers (208 to 75); there 
were 337 women dentists to 61 in 1880; of 
women designers and inventors 337 in 1890 
to 56 in 1880; women bookkeepers and 
accountants numbered 27,772 in 1890 to 
2,365 in 1880; telegraph and telephone 
operators over nine thousand in this last 
decade to 1,278 in 1880. 

The sociological conditions vary greatly 
even at the present day in different coun- 
tries. For many years in Germany the 
position of woman as the Hausfrau was 
the only recognizable position. Her Lares 
and Penates did not extend beyond the 
home centre, hence her occupations were, 
as Mme. Gnauck-Kiilne states in Die 
Sociale Laye der Frau, spinning, weaving, 
sewing, and embroidery. By degrees she 
demanded education and a broader tield of 
avocations, until the woman question of 
modern times involved bread-winning, and 
the need of a greater knowledge of civil- 
ization and its processes. In 1882, in 
Germany, there were 66,000 women en- 
gaged in industrial occupations; since 
that date the number has increased to 
616,000, 25,719 women in 





There are now 625,7 
manufacturing occupations, of these 72,- | 
692 were under the age of sixteen years, 
and 223,528 were from sixteen to twenty- 
one years of age. 
industrialists increased ¢.4, 
35 percent. Many were the efforts made 
to restrict the fields of woman's work, but, 
as is stated by Mme. Gnauck Kiihne, when 
it is learned that in Germany, *notwith- 
standing all efforts at restriction, t he em- 
ployment of women increased from year 
to year, and when workingmen saw that 


five and a half millions of women were | 
| Fanny Burney on his knee because she | 


supporting themselves, they realized that 


From 1875 to 1882 male | “sll 
the women | tained or not, feel called upon to preach | 


women workers were no longer a negli- 
gible factor.” 
Statistics from France in 1892 show that 


out of 19,352,000 artisans there are 4,415-, | 


000 women who receive wages or dividends 
amounting to nearly 500 million dollars a 
year; this is about 35 per cent. of the 
whole amount paid to wage-earners. In 
Paris alone over 8,000 women are doing 
business on an independent footing. 
Women are found as hotel clerks and 
cashiers throughout France; in exposition 
periods they act as conductors on the 
omnibuses, and in all smaller trades they 
are found in large numbers, 

It is impossible for an attentive observer 
to fail to notice the great change which 
has taken place among the better classes 
in England in regard to the attitude of 
women towards public events and modern 
progress. The old Greek idea, says Wm. 
Hartpole Lecky, in ‘* Democracy and 
Liberty,”’ of the exclusively domestic life 
of a good woman prevails still to a certain 
extent in Germany, but has almost passed 
away in England, and numbers of Eng- 
lish ladies are as keenly and actively en- 
gaged in public interests as is the average 
man. This change of attitude runs 
through all the fields of occupation, amuse- 
ments, and habits. 

If we observe the English workwoman 
at home in the British Isles we find that 
in 1861 the returns for England and 
Wales gave 1,024,277 women at work. In 
1881 their numbers had doubled, and in 
London alone half-a-million women work- 
ers were found. Still,as Mr. Charles Booth 
says in his “Laborand Life of the People,” 
“Many employed women do not return 
their employments.” Almost every in- 
dustry is invaded by the English woman 
bread-winner, who is reported even in 
mines, as a nail and chain worker, the 
average wage being eight pence a day. So 
great has been the misery entailed upon 
many of the women workers that in 1878 
a “Factory and Workshop Act’’ was pre- 
sented to the public, which, in its 107 
sections, gives ‘‘a uniform working-day, 
protection of dangerous machinery, proper 
ventilation, improved sanitary conditions, 
and an interdict on Sunday labor.” In 
the civil service the number of women 
officers and clerks rose from less than 
3,000 in 1871 to 8,546 in the last census 
year. In 1881 there were 25 women doc- 
tors registered in England and Wales to 
101 in 1891, and there were two women 
veterinary surgeons at that later date, and 
over 53,000 nurses. Under the heading of 
authors, editors, and journalists we find in 
Great Britain 660 women in 1891 to 452 in 
1881, and to 255 in 1871. Women painters, 
engravers, and sculptors numbered 1,960 
in 1881 to 3,032 in 1891, So numerous are 
the tabulated statements in regard to the 
various avocations pursued by women, 
and so great has been the enlightenment 
arising from the educational advantages 
offered to women in most of the civilized 
countries, that this subject of the socio- 
logical condition of women might be pro- 
longed indefinitely. It is, however, well 
understood that the problem of woman's 
advancement to a point where she stands 
on a level with man, in point of compen- 
sation and equal advantages, is only a 
question of time. 

FRANCES GRAHAM FRENCH, 
Vice-President Woman's 
International Press Union. 
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MRS. DELAND ON WOMEN PREACHERS. 


Margaret Deland lately read before a 
Women’s Club in Somerville, Mass., a 
paper on ‘“*The Changing Feminine Ideal,” 
in which, if she is correctly reported, she 
expressed extremely reactionary ideas. 
Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe, in a thoughtful 
and temperate review of the lecture in a 
local paper, says: 


If the essayist had criticised some one 
reform, we might have said, good-na- 
turedly, ‘*That is her ‘ism,’ and we will 
excuse it in the general breadth of her 
thought.” But when she attacked so 
many developments of the age, we stopped 
to think, as in a dream, whether we were 
not back fifty years or more in the 
century. Woman sutfrage, temperance 
reform, bread-winning, nursing, social 
purity efforts, and divorce laws, all come 
under her disapproval, unless conducted 
with those restraints which make it proper 
for women only to work under the higher 
judgment and will of man.... The 
speaker went so far as to satirize women 
in the pulpit, quoting Dr. Johnson's say- 


| ing that a woman preaching was like a 


dog standing on its hind legs. It was a 
wonder only that she could do it so well. 


| This satire. from a lady who is going 


about on platforms speaking to four or 


tive hundred women at a time all over | 
| the country, seemed hard, as cast upon | 


those women who, whether thoroughly 


| the gospel of Christ. 

| Dr. Johnson lived over a hundred years 
jago. He belonged to an 

| chureh in which a woman in the pulpit 
would have seemed ridiculous. 
man of his time was more liberal towards 
women than he. He had literary women 
around him—never used the word ‘“blue- 
stocking,’ treated them as intellectual 
equals, and was ready almost to dance 


established | 


But no! 


| 
| had written a good novel. We can im- 
| agine where such a fearless and outspoken, 


yet wise, man as he would stand to-day. 
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| WAR BRINGS DESOLATION. 


A woman writes in the New York 
Evening Post: 


To-day those of us who were alive and 
able to realize in ’61 think, with a sympa- 
thy which cannot be uttered, of the hearts 
of the women and children whose whole 
life centres itself upon those grim gray 
ships-of-battle gathering in our harbors. 
No longer the stately, white-sailed frigate 
which of yore *‘walked the water,” athing 
of beauty even when she sped on her 
most daring adventure, but solemn, 
mailed things of doom, which bring to 
mind all the old Norsemen’s names for 
their ill-contrived craft: ‘*Death-giver,”’ 
**Life-taker,”” these seem their proper 
appellations; and we think of ‘Jarl Eagle 
the Mighty” to command these terrific 
and as yet little understood engines of 
destruction, as pregnant of ill to those 
who rule them as to those they go forth 
to destroy. 

And not alone to the sailor’s wife and 
child do our hearts reach out, but to their 
sisters, whose presence and influence 
have so aided the civilization their hus- 
bands have guarded in the West. Now 
they see the ‘posts’? whose discomforts 
and petty trials have been borne with 
light-hearted cheerfulness, demonstrating 
how little luxury is needed to make home 
refined and delightful, made ready to 
stand vacant, while in tropical heat and 
in the most trying possible circumstances 
the first American ‘army of invasion” is 
made ready. God be with all these, our 
sisters of both arms of our service! This 
crisis makes them kin to every wife and 
| mother in the land. 


A 


SOUTHERN WOMEN. 


A Northern woman writes to the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican from Savannah, 
Ga.: 

The young girl of the South is almost 
universally pretty, and often beautiful. 
She has the clear skin, the rounded cheek 
and springing step of health. Her eyes 
express a girlish pleasure in life and a soft 
consciousness of her own charms. Her 
mother, very likely, belongs to a number 
of clubs and is knocking at the door of 
the Legislature in behalf of the higher 
education of women, but she herself is 
often content to finish school as soon as 
possible, to marry young, and then in her 
turn to write club papers, witty or 
thoughtful, according as life has developed 
or changed her point of view. 

The intellectual woman is nowhere more 
of a force than in the South. The recent 
prospectus put forth by the Atlanta Wo- 
man’s Club shows an unusual breadth of 
view, and it is precisely what a careful 
student of the life of the better class of 
women would expect of them. The war 
stimulated a spirit of large helpfulness 
that is finding expression in practical 
ways all over the South to-day, and that 
also shows itself in the subtle and less ob- 
vious relations of a people “kindly affec- 
tioned toward one another.’’ To any one 
not on the alert to detect a strain of insin- 
cerity, the gracious way that Southern 
women have of saying charming things to 
each other is irresistible. They have a 
perfect genius for ignoring unpleasantness, 
and never leave you with an irritated 
sense of being misunderstood or of having 
been “rubbed the wrong way.” 

When one sees what these delicately- 
bred and gentle-mannered women were 
capable of when the crisis came that taxed 
their powers, we feel that the average girl 
can be taken on trust, until time and the 
hour shall prove her capacity. The ways 
and means by which they have been com- 
pelled to earn a living would make an 
interesting chapter in modern sociology. 
One woman whom I know makes a good 
income by shopping for her friends ata 
distance; another supports herself and 
several children by making biscuit for the 
woman’s exchange. The biscuit are per- 
fect of their kind, and there is a constant 
demand for them. Another dresses dolls, 
hundreds of them every year—and finds 
an absorbing interest in her work. The 
wife of the present Governor of Georgia 
developed extraordinary executive ability 
in managing the campaign for her hus- 
band, and it is claimed that he owed his 
election to her. She is a very retiring, 
almost shy, woman, and the strain of the 
unusual work, together with the care of 
her young family, completely wrecked her 
health for a time, but she proved, as so 
many Southern women have done, her 
ability to do the thing that she had set 
herself to do. 
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MANAGING A RUNAWAY. 


Caryl is two and one-half yearsold. He 
is passing through that running-away age 
which all healthy and normal-minded 
little ones regularly go through, and 
which is met with various irrational 





the black-man-will-get-you bugaboo. 
Caryl’s mother is too wise to use these 


| less careful oversight of the little man and 


|or switch. But there came a day when 
his spirit of discovery was no longer satis- 
fied with ‘grandma's’ and the neighbor- 
hood haunts, and he was discovered in 
the middle of Main Street on a Saturday 
afternoon, with people and teams as thick 
as on a Fourth of July. Bareheaded, and 


intent on holding fast to a binder-twine | 


string attached to a rusty tin paint-pail, 





modes of treatment, even including those | 
relics of barbarism, the dark closet and | 


measures, and has trusted to a more or | 


a@ moderate or threatened use of slipper | 


| 
| 
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The Woman’s Newspaper of America. 


FOUNDED BY LUCY STONE, IT HAS LED FOR TWENTY-EIGHT 
YEARS IN EVERY MOVEMENT FOR WOMAN’S ADVANCEMENT. 





While other women’s papers and journals are limited to a few subjects, or to 
special reforms, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL gathers the News from ALL fields in which 
women are interested and occupied. Every person who wishes to keep in touch with 
Women’s Work and OrnGANIZATIONS, needs the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 

The WomAN’s JouRNAL will continue to hold its place as leader in the woman 
suffrage movement, and will give the latest news from the field. Woman suffrage 
constitutional amendments are pending in two States, Washington and South Dakota. 

Increased attention will be given in the Woman’s JouRNAL during the year 
to women’s clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic, and reformatory, and to 
the many civic and sociologic movements in which men and women coéperate; also to 
the industries, occupations, and professions in which women are engaged; to educa- 
tional news, church interests and household economics. 


AMONG THE LEADING FEATURES FOR 1898 ARE: 


Articles on topics of special interest to progressive Women’s Clubs, as follows: 

**Women’s Clubs and the Commonwealth,” by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

“The Ethics and Morals of Shopping,” by Prof. John Graham Brooks. 

‘The Economic Basis of the Woman Question,” by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 

‘*Women and the Single Tax,” by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

‘Prison Reform,”’ by Hon. S. J. Barrows. 

“Summer Camps for Boys,” by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

‘Women’s Work in the Institutional Church,” by Dr. George L. Perin. 

‘Model Tenements,” by Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln. 

‘Women as Factory Inspectors,” by Mrs. Florence Kelley, Illinois State Factory 


Inspector. 


“Care of Dependent Children,’ by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 
“Women’s Responsibilities as Citizens,” by Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis, 
‘Equal Suffrage in Colorado,” by Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, President Woman’s Club of 


Denver. 


“The Mother and the School,’’ by Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. 

“The Ballot for Women,” by Frances E. Willard. 

“Causes and Uses of the Subjection of Women,” by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, 
‘Destruction of Birds,” by Mrs. Orinda Dudley Hornbrooke, 


REMINISCENCES, illustrating the changes in the condition of women during 


the past fifty years, from 


Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell. 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins. 

Mrs. A S. Duniway. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 

Judge John Hooker. 


Biographical Sketches entitled 


Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 
Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson. 
Mrs. Cornelia C, Hussey. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick. 
Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 
Judge Bradwell, and many others. 


‘*Husbands of Distinguished American Women,”’ 


will include as subjects: 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe. 


Dr. Calvin Stowe. 


Rev. D. P. Livermore. 


James Mott, by his granddaughter, Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell. 

Hon. James B. Bradwell, by his daughter, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 

Henry B. Blackwell, by his daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, and others, 

Articles describing some of Boston’s philanthropies. 

The Art Museum.—Associated Charities.—The Use of the Public Library.—Kin- 
dergarten for the Blind.—North End Mission.—The Educational and Industrial Union, 
with its School of Housekeeping.—The Home for Aged Couples.—The Little Wander- 
ers’ Home.—Horace Mann School for the Deaf.—Floating Hospital.—Charlesbank 
Gymnasium.—The Stamp Savings Society, by Miss Gertrude T. Jacobs. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single copies e ‘ . . ° 
Six months ° ° . . . 
One year ° ‘ 


Half price to libraries and reading-rooms. $1.50 to ministers, 


CLUB RATES. 


One renewal and one new subscriber, one year in advance, $4.00. 

Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00, and a copy of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson’s Poems to the person getting up the club. 

Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 


year to the person getting up the club. 





TWENTY 


DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., Woman's Club or person, getting up a 
CLUB of twenty-five new subscribers to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL at special club rate of 


$1.50 each 


$20.00 |IN CASH. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every new subscriber who 


sends $2.50 in advance will receive the WoMAN’s JOURNAL for one year, and may choose 
as premium one of the following three books, post-paid, viz.: Yellow Ribbon Speaker; 
How Women May Earn a Living, by Mrs. M. L. CoNKLIN; Counsel to Parents, by Dr. 


ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 








BARGAIN OFFERS Te Old and New Subscribers . . . 


COMBINATION ONE. 


FOR $8.00 IN ADVANCE . . 
The Woman's JouRNAL for one year, price 
The Century Magazine for one year, price 


The Century Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, 








$14.00 in value for only $8.00. 


price . , ° . 


COMBINATION TWO. $3.50 in value for only $3.00 


FOR $2.75 IN ADVANCE 
The WomAn’s JOURNAL for one year, price 


The Woman’s Home Companion, for one year, price ‘ ° . 
“Samantha Among the Brethren,”’ or *‘Samantha at Saratoga,” price. 





$2.50 
.50 
.50 


$3.50 


. . . . . 





The Woman's Home Companion is a high class, illustrated home monthly, and the 
two books are ‘Josiah Allen's Wife’s’’ inimitable experiences. 





Sample copies of the Woman's JoURNAL free on application. 
To new subscribers on trial, three months, for 25 cents. 
Ten stories for ten cents. Ten back numbers of the Woman's JocurNAL, each 


containing a good short story, will be sent 
stamps. 


to any address for ten cents in two-cent 


Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to the Woman's 


JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances should be addressed to the office of the 
| Woman's JoURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 








he was rescued from his dangerous sur- 
roundings and put in charge of a neighbor 
who was going past his home. They were 
met by the mother, who was out on her 
daily mission of seeking a lost boy. The 
gravity of the case this time made her 
realize that prompt measures must be 
used to prevent any possible recurrence of 
like danger. 





She has enlightened ideas, and of course 
did not whip or scold the child, At bed- 
time she told him the story of a little boy 
who was in the habit of running away, 
and who finally met with a serious acci- 
dent in consequence. The little fellow 
was all interest. Finally the mother asked 
him what he thought the mamma ought 
to do to save her little boy from such 
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“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as it is Delicious.’’ 


WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 


\) 


“* Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 
classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 


WALTER 


danger. He was thoughtful for a mo- 
ment, and answered inquiringly, ‘‘Pank 
him?” The mother told him she feared 
that would not serve the purpose, for little 
boys do not always keep from running 
away for that. He thought again and 
said, “‘Whip a tick?’ Again the mother 
explained that whipping would not always 
suffice, and that some other way must be 
thought out. Another way very soon pre- 
sented itself to Caryl, and he said, ‘Tie 
up?” The mother approved this, and told 
him how the child could still have some 
freedom, and the string would make him 
do what he was not quite strong enough 
yet to make himself do. The problem 
was thus solved for Caryl, and he had 
helped in the solution himself. When 
morning came, and it was bright and 
warm enough for the doors to be opened, 
the little fellow gracefully submitted to a 
fifty-foot rope. The rope has peaceably 
and happily come to be recognized by 
both mother and child as one of the ac- 
cepted arrangements. The mother is 
wise enough to know that a desire to “go” 
is wholesome and natural, and takes pains 
to go with him herself for a walk once a 
day, and everything runs smoothly. The 
rope plan could have been completely 
spoiled, resulting only in tears and pro- 
tests on the part of the child, by an un- 
wise way of leading up to it.—Mrs. Belle 
M. Perry in Charlotte (Mich.) Tribune. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Rhode Island State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs met at Anthony April 22. 

The Dirigo Federation, composed of the 
State of Maine Clubs in Massachusetts, is 
planning an outing into the pine forests 
and choice resorts of the home State. 

The Elizabeth Gamble Deaconess Home, 
on Wesley Avenue, Cincinnati, O., added 
nearly 500 books to its library the other 
day, by asort of “book party,” at which 
every visitor contributed a book instead 
of paying an admission fee. 

Mrs. Marguerite Raymond, of Chicago, 
will go to the war as a bugler. She has 
been assigned to Company H, Second Regi- 
ment, Nebraska National Guard, and 
ordered to report for duty at Omaha. Mrs. 
Raymond is a teacher of voice culture. 
She is also a good shot with a revolver. 

Mrs. Adeline Wetmore read a paper be- 
fore the Historical Society of Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., recently, on “The Constitution.” 
The Seneca Falls Reveille says: ‘Mrs. 
Wetmore’s theme was of absorbing inter- 
est. Itis very rarely that one listens to 
the reading of a paper so replete with 
good things, and in language more appro- 
priate or felicitous.” 

Miss Jennie L. Cobb, of Pittsburg, in- 
structor in the State Institution for the 
Deaf of Western Pennsylvania, recently 
read a very interesting and instructive 
paper on “The Moral Element in Educa- 
tion,’’ before a class of teachers in that 
city. Miss Cobb, although young, has 
already attained a high standing in the 
Pennsylvania Teachers’ Association. 

“That reminds me of a story,” said one 
of agroup of men, looking round furtively, 
‘tas there are no ladies present.” ‘No, 
but I am,” promptly responded a tall 
young fellow, as he turned on his heel; 
‘‘and you need not tell me any story that 
you would not tell your mother.” Each 
individual encourages or discourages. 
This young hero did both.— Youth’s Com- 
panion. 

Mrs. S. M. Perkins celebrated her 
seventy- fourth birthday on Saturday, 
April 23, at her home in Cleveland, O. 
The club women and W. C. T. U. gave her 
a surprise party in the afternoon, with 
several valuable presents. Mrs. J. I. Foote, 
an early crusader, made a bright presen- 
tation speech, and Mrs, Perkins responded, 
wishing the ladies as many happy years as 
had been given to her, with the joys mul- 
tiplied and the sorrows omitted. It was 
a very enjoyable afternoon. 


The bill passed by Congress making 
Mrs. Nellie Grant Sartoris, daughter of 
General Grant, an American citizen, or 
rather to restore her citizenship, calls at- 
tention to the queer status of women in 
regard to nationality. Although other 
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countries beside this have repudiated 
most of the features of the cruel ‘‘com- 
mon law” in regard to married women, 
yet in all, so far as is known, that system 
is still in operation so far as citizenship is 
concerned. The moment a woman mar- 
ries, she becomes of the same nationality 
as her husband.— Ex. 

“Home from the War,” by Mary Lowe 
Dickinson, is a story in rhyme of timely 
interest, and the illustrations add to 
its value. The author's familiarity with 
homely country ways and talk is well 
displayed in its dialect. It will serve 
admirably as a reading at public enter- 
tainments of The King’s Daughters, Re- 
lief Corps, etc. The net proceeds of the 
booklet will be devoted to Cuban relief. 
Price, per single copy, 30 cents. Four for 
$1.00. It may be ordered from The Silver 
Cross, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The opening article of the New Eng- 
land Magazine for May is upon ‘*Munic- 
ipal Art in the Netherlands,” written by 
Allen French. Dr. Lewis G. Janes con- 
tributes a valuable article on “Samuell 
Gorton of Rhode Island,” a striking char- 
acter in our colonial history. ‘*The Spy 
of the Neutral Ground,’ by Harry Ed- 
ward Miller, treats of the man who was 
the original of the hero in Cooper’s novel, 
“The Spy.” ‘Some Professional Swim- 
mers,” by William Everett Cram, is a de- 
lightful study of the habits of the musk- 
rat, mink, otter, and other skilful swim- 
mers. ‘'The Evolution of the American 
Fishing Schooner” is carefully traced by 
Joseph William Collins, of the United 
States Fisheries Commission. Chicopee, 
Mass., celebrates its semi-centennial in 
May, and the article on that city in this 
issue of the New Englandistimely. Rev. 
Collins G. Burnham, a resident of Chico- 
pee, follows the history of the busy little 
city. Mr. Charles Noél Flagg, in ‘*Educa- 
tion in Art for Children,” deplores the 
fact that so many of our modern dwell- 
ings show so little knowledge of architec- 
ture and so little sense of beauty. There 
are two good stories—one by Ruth Hunt- 
ington Sessions, the other by Mary Clarke 
Huntington—and several excellent poems, 
The Editor’s Table is devoted to a discus- 
sion of true and false patriotism. 


ose. 


HUMOROUS. 


Willy—Say, pa, what’s a floating debt? 
Pa—Our yacht, my son.—Chicago News. 

Binks—Did you ask that question at 
the political meeting? Jinks — Yes. 
Binks—What was the answer? Jinks— 
Put him out.—Tit-Bits. 


“I believe,” grumbled Willie, as he was 
gazing at the stars one evening after a 
period of rainy weather, “that old Dipper 
is the cause of the whole thing. It looks 
like a leaky old thing, anyway.’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 

“I asked little Jim the difference be- 
tween inertia and momentum.” 

“Did he know?” 

“Yes; he said inertia is something that 
won't start, and momentum is something 
that won’t stop.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


A young lady (hesitating for a word in 
describing a rejected suitor) ‘He is not 
a tyrant, not exactly domineering, but—” 
‘‘Dogmatic,’’ suggested her friend. ‘‘No, 
he has not dignity enough for that. I 
think pupmatic would convey my mean- 
ing admirably.” 

A little girl heard a sermon from the 
words, ‘“‘My cup runneth over; surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life.’ On returning home 
she was asked if she could remember the 
minister’s text, and replied: ‘‘Yes in- 
deed. It was Mercy! Goodness! My cup’s 
tipped over.” 


“It must have been a very tender- 
hearted butcher who killed this lamb,” 
said the Cheerful Idiot, pausing in the 
sawing of his chop. ‘Why?’ kindly 
asked the Shoe Clerk Boarder. ‘*He must 
have hesitated three or four years before 
striking the fatal blow.”—The London 
Liberal. 


Old Nancy Doane was noted for the 
originality of some of her expressions. 
One day she was talking about the utter 
inanity of another old woman in the neigh- 
borhood, and she said: 

‘I never see her beat! She'll lop down 
in a cheer, an’ there she'll set an’ set an’ 
set, doin’ absolutely nothin’ fer hours an’ 
hours day after day! ’Pon my soul, I 
sh’d think she’d mildew!” — Harper's 
Bazar. 











| 1 ATE oF Outo, Crry or ToLepo, }. 
Lucas County, aa 

Frank J. Cueney makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
| Cuengey & Co., doing business in the City 
| of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
One Hunprep Do.iars for each and 
every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

Frank J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D., 1886. . 
a— A. W. GLEASON, 

ae Notary Public. 


{(—~) 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surface of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
¥. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 


[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,’’ by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—‘Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,”’ “Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 
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THE INCUBATOR BABY HOSPITAL. 

**I-n, in, c-u-b, cub—’’ Bliss was spell- 
ing the big word out slowly and getting 
more puzzled at every syllable. 

*“In-cu-ba-tor,” pronounced mamma, 
slowly. ‘Don’t you remember Uncle 
Nat’s last summer, with all the little rows 
of chickens hatching out in it?” 

“Ob, my, I guess I do!”’ cried Bliss, 


eagerly. ‘‘And me and ’Ratio—” 
**Ratio and I,’ mamma interposed, 
quickly. 


**’Ratio and I—a-watching the whole 
time, through the glass doors. Why, 
Mamma Lincoln, we stayed there ’most all 
day! The chickens kept coming out—it 
was such fun!” 

“Well,” said mamma, smiling, ‘‘that 
was an in cu-ba-tor, and this word spells 
one, too.” 

Papa Lincoln was folding up his news- 
paper. Now he got up briskly. 

**And I'll show you another kind still,” 
he said, ‘you and ’Ratio. Get your 
things on. You can come too, mamma, 
I don’t believe you ever saw this kind of 
an incubator ip your life. They are very 
wonderful, as you shall see. It was only 
a few years ago that they were ever heard 
of, and only a few months ago that this 
roomful of them lam going to show you 
was heard of. An incubator hospital 
we'll call it. There's just one in the 
country, and that one is right here in our 
New York City. A few months ago we 
should have had to cross over to Paris to 
see one!” 

In a few minutes they were out on the 
street, and Papa Lincoln was hailing a 
passing car. 

“Do they raise chickens in this kind of 
incubators, papa?” asked impatient little 
Bliss. 

“Oh, no, they raise babies in this kind.” 

‘Babies!’ 

And mamma laughed and said, “Oh!” 
for then she understood; but Bliss didn’t 
understand—babies, the idea of having 
babies in incubators! And she fell intoa 
little brown study, wondering if they 
were in rows and rows and kept climbing 
over each other and coming crowding up 
to the glass doors to look out. That was 
the way Uncle Nat’s chickens did. 

“You see,’ she suddenly heard papa 
saying, “‘there are a good many little bits 
of babies too tiny and feeble to grow up 
like other babies. They would die if no- 
body helpedthem. A good many of them 
did die, until a wise, kind doctor—a 
French doctor—discovered that they could 
be put into baby-incubators where it 
would always be warm and not a breath 
of cold air could reach them, till they 
grew strong and big like other babies. 
The French doctor tried it over in Paris, 
and then he had it tried here in New 
York, to save little American babies’ lives. 
Here is where we must get out. It’s only 
a few steps away.”’ 

It was into a big glass-covered room 
they went at last, after Papa Lincoln had 
paid the admission fees—for that is what 
supports the baby hospital entirely. In 
the middle of the room was a fountain 
playing, with beautiful palms and plants 
all around it. But it was the babies Bliss 
was hunting for, and pretty soon her 
bright eyes discovered them in little glass 
cages all round the sides of the room! 
One, two, three—twelve little cages, and 
one wee, wee baby in each cage on a soft 
little mattress. She and ‘Ratio stole 
softly round the room on their tiptoes, 
from one cage to another, and were so 





much pleased with each that they disliked 





to leave it to look at the next, which was 
just as interesting. 

“Oh!” breathed Bliss, gently, stopping 
before one incubator. The tiniest baby 
she ever saw was in it, and his little round 
head and wizened face made a bit of a 
rosy spot on the white sheet. He couldn’t 
be nearly as big as Annette Belinda at 
home, and he was alive! A square chart 
over the incubator said he weighed—oh !— 
just two pounds! 

At first Bliss had been disappointed 
because the babies’ incubators held just 
one baby and not rows of them, like the 
rows of chickens in Uncle Nat’s, but she 
was glad after a minute or two—it would 
have crowded the babies so! And if you 
touched these bits of babies, they’d ’most 
blow away! 

‘Don’t they ev-er come out?” she whis- 
pered to papa. 

“Oh, yes, to be fed and washed by some 
of these white-capped, sweet-faced nurses. 
Then they are put back again into the lit- 
tle glass cases to sleep whole hours to- 
gether.”’ 

“But what makes ’em like incub-ators, 
papa? They don’t look like’em a mite. 
Uncle Nat’s was painted red and not the 
leastest speck as pretty as these are!” 

Papa Lincoln laughed. 

“Well, maybe not, but it was kept warm 
very much as these little baby-cages are.’’ 

One of the pretty nurses came up then 
and explained which were the hot-water 
pipes and which the pure air ones, and 
where the lamp was, under the little 
boiler. And she opened one incubator 
and carried the dozy little baby away to 
the baby dining-room for dinner, 

“Well,” papa said, on the way home, 
“that’s the way they raise babies in incu- 
bators. They’ve only been doing it there 
ashort time, but already a number of 
mites have been saved. Some of them 
have very poor fathers and mothers, who 
couldn’t possibly have good care for their 
babies, and there they are _ tenderly 
watched and cared for without cost.’’ 

“And saved,’ said Mamma Lincoln, 
softly. 

“Oh, that’s the best part!’ Bliss cried, 
joyfully.—Annie Hamilton Donnell, in 
Youth's Companion. 


TREMONT... 


TURKISH 
BATHS... 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 Tremont St., Under Tremont Theatre. 











The Most Complete Turkish 
Bath Establishment in America. 
The shampooers are of the most capable and sci- 
entific in the world. 
Comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. Hair-dress- 
ing Parlors, Manicure and Chiropody connected, 
Alacrity in the performance of duty, and strict 
courtesy to patrons by all attendants is the 
order of the day in this establishment. 
Hours for Bathers. 
LApies—From 8 A. M, to 1 P. M. week 
days ; Sundays, from 1,30 P. M. to 6 P. M. 
GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and all 
night week days ; Sundays till 1 P. M. 
Single Baths, $1 ; Six Tickets, $5. 
Open on Sundays and Holidays. 





HOOSAC 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxxe 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street, 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P, M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, 7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P.M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 

Nov. 15, 1897. 


/NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1577. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


6% Faelten 














Ly Pianoforte 
el School, 
Ni CARL FAELTEN, 

: Director. 
Special Summer Session 





Of five weeks during July and Aug- 

ust, 1898, with opportunities for 

Music Teachers to seethe :::: 3: 
Faelten System of Fundamental 
Training —_—— 


in actual operation. 
culars or call at office. 


Send for cir- 


STEINERT B'LD'G, - 162 Boylston St. 


(Chauncy-Hall nes 

oKo 

School... ¢& 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 


Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


284 DARTMOUTH ST. 








Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 

SCHOOL OF  yre; os, comes 

EXPRESSION pression, eter’ $°Cunr. 
h.D. Children’s ‘classes, 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 3 
to it Benes a week, Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Library. 


SWA RTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumorg, 





PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full col courses for both sexes, lead- 


ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
Ss. Healthful location, extensive founds. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
or nt porous address CHARLES Dg 
GARMO Ph.D. President. 7 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 
Girls’ Classical School. Eitteenth year. Opened 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. S 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


$$$ 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Latest Publications 
a» 


Victor Serenus 


A Story of the Pauline Era. By Henry Woops, 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50, 











The scene is located in that very dramatic 
period of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 
through graphic character delineation deals with 
the thought, customs, and rel... ious systems of 
that time. 

While the historic framework is carefully pre- 
served, there is a wide range of the fancy and 
imagination in the movement. Love, adventure, 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in ac- 
Wan be combine entertainment, nstruction, and 
profit. 

Hawaii's Story 


By HAWAII'S QUEEN, LILIVOKALANT. 8vyo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, 8+409 pp., illustrated, $2, 
The work is undoubtedly the most important 

contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Rev- 

olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American people, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 

U.S. Senate, should command the attention of 

the reading and thinking public. 


A History of Our Country 
By Evwanrp 8. Euiis, A. M. 12mo, cloth, 94478 
pp., illustrated, net, $1.00. 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 
For Large A blies. A Suppl t to the 
Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 
HARRIETTE R. SUATTUCK. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Stories of the American ‘Revolution 
By Evenrerr T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 8+164 
pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net. 


The Painter in Oil 
A Complete Treatise on the Principles and Tech 
nique Necessary to the Painting of Pictures ir 
Oil Colors. By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST 
12mo, cloth, 144405 pp., illustrated, and con 
taining colored plates, $1.25. 


Water-Color Painting 
A Book of Elementary Instruction for Beginners 
and Amateurs. By Grace BARTON ALLEN. 
2mo, cloth, 250 PP illustrated, and containing 
colored plates, $1.25. 
The Lady of the Violets 
By FRANK West ROLLINS. New Edition. 
cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 
The District School asI t Was 
By WARKEN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited 
by Clifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth 
25, 


$1.25. 





16mo 


Dreams in Homespun 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an artistically 
designed cover. It contains all the author’s 
latest poems written since the publication of 

“Whifls from Wild Meadows.” Cloth, gilt top, 

boxed, 31.50, 

Her Place in the World 
By AMANDA M, DouGLAs. Cloth, 31.50. 

A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 
pictures of life in a small but growing country 
town—and one that will be an inspiration and 
help to young women. 

Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 
A Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 

“Sirs, Only Seventeen”), By Virginia F 

TOWNSEND, author of “Darryl Gap,” “Only 

Girls,” “Mostly Marjorie Day,” etc. Cloth $1.50 

Queer Janet 
By Grace Le Baron, author of “The Rosebud 
Club,” “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,’ 
etc. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six 
Being the third volume in The Silver Gate Se- 
ries. By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 
75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARP Publishers, Bostos 
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SUBSCRIBE FOR THE JOURNAL. 

Why every believer in equal rights for 
women should take the Woman's Jovn- 
NAL: 

1. In order to have the news of the 
movement. The cause of equal rights is 
making rapid pregress, not only in our 
own country. but at the ends of the earth. 
The Womay’s JocRNaL gives the news of 
what is going on in this line all over the 
world—news which cannot be had from 
any daily paper. It includes the news of 
women’s progress, not enly in political 
rights, but in education. industry and the 
professions. 

2. In order to be supplied with answers 
to all objectors. This is especially impor- 
tant now that an Anti Suffrage Associa- 
tion has been formed which is diligently 
sowing misrepresentations broadcast. For 
instance, **The Remonstrance,” sent our 
in February, 1808, by the Massachusetts 
Association Opposed to the Extension of 
Suffrage to Women, contained an alleged 
interview with Hon. W. F. Hrnes. an ex- 
member of the Colorado Legislature, taken 
from the Washington Post, in which he 
was represented as giving a highly unfa- 
vorable account of the workings of equal 
suffrage in Colorado. In the Washing- 
ton Post of Dec. 10, Mr. Hynes 


7 C) 
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BUST OF MRS. LIVERMORE. 


The alumnx of the Shurtleff School, 
South Beston, presented the school with 
a fine bust of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, by 


Woman Suffrage Festival. | 


Hotel Brunswick, Tuesday, May 17, 1898. 


Miss Anne Whitney, at the sixth annual | 


reunion of the Alumna Association, on 
the evening of May 4. 

On one side of the great hall of the 
school, the bust of Lucy Stone, presented 
by the Alumnw Association two years 
age, looked down, calm and sweet, from a 
bracket adorned with flags, upon the 
crowd of blooming girls and young 
matrons below. On a companion bracket 
at the other side, similarly decorated, 
stood the bust of Mrs. Livermore, covered 
with the stars and stripes. When un- 
veiled, it appeared as a beautiful and 
majestic head, worthy alike of the subject 
and the artist. 

After a song by the audience, the vice- 
president of the Alumnx Association, 
Mrs. Martha Godfrey Spiller, made the 
presentation address, cordially eulogizing 
Mrs. Livermore. 

The bust was unveiled by Mrs. Agnes 
S. Connelly, amid applause, and the audi- 
ence sang “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Superintendent Edwin P. Seaver made 
the address of acceptance on behalf of the 
city. He said, in part: 

MR. SEAVER’S ADDRESS. 

I can hardly express the feeling of 
gratitude that it affords me personally to 
accept this gift, in behalf of the city. Two 
years ago you did me the honor to ask me 
to accept a bust commemorating the life 
and services of that noble woman, Lucy 
Stone. I am equally grateful that you 
have asked me to accept the effigy of an- 
ether noble woman to-day. You have 
made a most fitting and admirable choice 
in selecting a bust of Mrs. Livermore to 
adorn your wall. Her distinguished ser- 


' vice extends over fifty years. There are 


had repudiated this interview, and de- | 


clared that he had not said any of the 
things attributed to him. This is a fair 


sample of the accuracy of the statements | 


put forth by the Anti-Sutfrage Association: 


but in order to refute them, our women | 
need to have the facts. These the Wo- | 


MAN'S JOURNAL gives. 

3. In order to do your share towards 
supporting the paper. The Woman's 
JOURNAL has been published every week 
for 28 years, and has been a potent factor 
in securing for women the many legal 
improvements of the last quarter of a cen- 


| our heroes. 


tury; but it has never been self-support- | 


ing. Like all reform papers, it represents 
a great deal of hard, unpaid. self-sacritic- 
ing work on the part of those who have 
conducted it. 
his or her share to lighten the burden. 

4. In order to help the cause. In every 
Sutfrage Club where the suffrage paper is 
generally taken, the work dourishes: in 


Every sutfragist should de | 
| day are open to women. 


every club where a suffrage paper is not | 


taken, the work languishes. News of 
progress is an antidote to discouragement: 


|! would have been impossible. 


news of freshly-devised plans and methods | 


keeps the work alive: news of what the 


keeps the friends of equal rights all over 
the country in close touch with one an- 
other. 

The prospectus shows what a feast of 
good things the Woman's JourRNatL is 
providing for its readers this year. Let 
every local suffrage association subscribe 
as an association. and let every suffragist 
who can do so subscribe individually. 

One copy for one year, $2.50. To clubs of 


few here whose memory runs back to the 
beginning of that long and great career. 
The life-work of this famous woman em- 
braces four careers all entwined into one, 
any one of which would have been enough 
for any one except her. First, there was 
the intense devotion of her life and 
powers tu the abolition of slavery, culmi- 
nating in her service to the sanitary com- 
mission during the war. This is part of 
the history of our country, and this alone 
would place her name high on the roll of 
Second, her career as a tem- 
perance reformer, which began away back 
in the days of the Washingtonian move- 
ment, and has continued through all the 
years since, growing ever greater. Third, 
her great work for the advancement of 
women, which she has urged with such 
wholesome common sense and sweet rea- 
sonableness that she wins converts where- 
ever she goes. She has lived to see it far 
advanced. She claimed for women an 
equal chance in education, and it is doubt- 
less owing in part to her that colleges to- 
At your meeting 
two years ago, when the bust of Lucy 
Stone was presented, I was impressed by 
the fact that at your table were seated a 
Weman doctor, a woman lawyer, and a 
woman minister. Fifty years ago that 
We have 
lived to see that, and much more than 
that. Seventeen years ago, when I began 
to be concerned with the examinations 


| for high school teachers, 1 saw only young 
National Officers and organizers are doing | 


six or more subscribers, $1.50. and a 
| tive speaker, who has held thousands and 


seventh copy free for the person getting 
up the club. To any one getting up a 
club of 25 nete subscribers (who need not 
all live in the same town) at $1.50 each. a 
cash premium of 320. To libraries and 
reading-rooms, or to an association sub- 
scribing for a copy to circulate among the 
members, $1.25. 

Remember that the Woman's JocRNAL 


is a missionary enterprise, and is pub- | 
| the name of the city, and it shall retain 
| its place as long as the Shurtleff School 


lished at a constant financial loss. We 
appeal to all who appreciate the great 
services it has rendered and is rendering 
to the cause, to help increase its circula- 
tion. A. B 





EMANCIPATION IN CUBA. 

Newspapers that so persistently deny 
the fitness of the Cubans for self-govern- 
ment will oblige us by republishing 
the following item from the Womay’s 
JOURNAL of Dec, 21. 187s, entitled ““Eman- 
cipation in Cuba:" 

Private information in regard to the 
progress of emancipation in Cuba is to the 
effect that within the last thirty days 
nearly three theusand slaves have been 
emancipated by planters who were engaged 
in the rebellion. and who have returned 
to the island. All of this class are pledged 
to set their slaves free. They are alse 
united for active work to promote general 
emancipation. 

These Cuban insurgents who. twenty 
years ago. voluntarily emancipated their 
slaves, have been fighting ever since for 
their own political liberty. The fact that 
the Cubans forced negro emancipation on 
reluctant Spain speaks strongly in their 
favor. H. B. B. 


men as candidates for certificates of the 
highest grade, these of Class A, which 
ean be taken only by college graduates, 
Last week, at those examinations, 87 col- 
lege graduates were present, and :}4, nearly 
half of them, were women, candidates 
for the highest certificate in the gift of 
the city. This is only one of a thousand 
circumstances which show the advance of 
the cause of woman, due largely to Mrs. 
Livermore. Fourth, her career as a writer 
and speaker—a most interesting writer, 
who has filled periodicals with her writ- 
ings, and a most interesting and instruc- 


thousands of attentive listeners, in the 
wide field of miscellaneous subjects. She 
would have been famous as a writer and 
speaker alone. 

lam tempted to speak of a fifth point. 
It is often thought that if women devote 
themselves to public questions, the home 
must suffer. Those who know Mrs. Liver- 
more know that she is a model wife and 
mother, and her home has suffered nota 
whit. I am glad to accept this bust in 


shall stand; and if, in the changes of time, 
the schoolhouse should be torn down, this 
precious memento shall have a safe place 
in some other school, where it shall still 
be an incentive to noble living. 

Principal Henry C. Hardon made the 
address of acceptance on behalf of the 
school. He said: 


MR. HARDON'’S ADDRESS. 


We feel a thankfulness greater than is 
usual on the reception of gifts, in accept- 
ing this bust. Here it stands, ris-d-ris to 
the one received two years ago. Both 
seem to be looking down on the girls; and 
the question arises, what are they meant 
to teach? This distinguished woman be- 
gan life without the advantages that the 
girls of to-day have, but she has made 
greater progress. I have listened to Mrs. 
Livermore many times, and I have not 
heard an orator speaking to teachers who 
spoke more eloquently, or left a larger, 
Stronger impression. She is known as an 
orator from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the Lakes down, and all across the 
water. She has been a great factor in in- 
spiring teachers to better, more earnest, 
and broader work. 

Rev. E. A. Horton said: 

MR. HORTON’S ADDRESs. 
I am delighted to be here, though I am 
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under a severe constraint. Mrs. Liver 
more has said to me, ‘‘Don’t lay it on too 
thick; don’t pass around too much con- 
fectionery..”. Am 1 a Huyler shop? But 
I must speak the truth. It has been a 
great source of strength to me to go 
through life with Mrs. Livermore’s friend- 
ship. 

As I saw the enthusiasm with which 
she was received by the young women 
this evening, I reflected that she would 
have been received with equal enthusiasm 
by the thousand men whom I lately saw 
gathered at Fort Warren. She sits at 
every fireside; she speaks in every pulpit; 
she is felt in the marts of trade; she is 
heard in the councils of statesmen. In 
the early days of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, she was a timid young woman, 
urged on by her husband; doubtful at 
first of results, but gradually finding out 
what rare powers had been bestowed upon 
her. 

What traits have made her a queen in 
the kingdom of thought, speech, and 
action? The first key to her lustrous 
record is sincerity; the white light of 
truth has pervaded her days. Second, 
sympathy. A beautiful woman, who had 
long reigned a queen of society, was asked 
by younger women the secret of her suc 
cess. She answered, “Sympathy, sym- 
pathy, sympathy.” That, in a higher and 
more glorious sense, has been one secret 
of Mrs. Livermore’s success—sympathy 
with all young lives struggling for nobler 
living, sympathy with each incoming re- 
form. Third, service. That is the word 
chiselled on the portals of the 20th cen- 
tury. It will be her motto until the 
angels on the other side rejoice that an- 
other great spirit has come among them— 
service to humanity. Service is the great 
key-word of Christianity, and to-day it 
animates the rallying forces of this repub- 
lic. When we grieve over the horrors of 
the war, it is our comfort to remember 
that we are doing this ghastly thing for 
liberty, humanity, and justice. 

Another thing I have admired in my 
mentor, adviser, and corrector, is the 
tranquil poise that | call serenity of char- 
acter. In country towns men and women 


have said to me, “I don’t care much about | 


woman suffrage or temperance;’ but 
when I answered, ‘Mrs. Livermore is to 
speak,” they said, “‘Ah, I guess I'll go to 
hear her.’’ She has been a light-bringer, 
an apostle of good-will, speaking for the 
Beatitudes and the Golden Rule, trying to 
weave into modern Christianity the golden 
threads of purity and love. 

If schoolhouses are of any value, it is in 
moulding plastic young minds. A repub- 
lic like this flourishes only as the units 
are made complete. Mrs. Livermore has 
touched and kindled the units; she has 
inspired the obscure boy and the obscure 
girl to think grand things, and to believe 
them possible. 


A letter of regret was read from W. J. 
Gallivan. Mrs. Livermore, who was re- 
ceived with hearty applause, said: 

MRS, LIVERMORE’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Horton is one of my boys, and much 
must be pardoned him on account of our 
long friendship I shall not be expected 
to make a speech to-night. I have noth- 
ing to say. This whole affair seems to me 
unreal. It does not seem to me, honestly, 
as if my life had been anything very re- 
markable; it seems as if any woman of 
common sense, placed in my circum- 
stances, would have done the same. 

My life has not been what I planned it 
to be. Several times, when I had my plans 
and preparations all made, it was as if I 
heard the voice of the Infinite saying, 
“No, not in that direction, which you 
like and for which you have prepared 
yourself—not an inch; but in this other, 
which you do not like, and for which you 
have not prepared.’ 1 did not want to 
take hold of the Sanitary Commission: I 
knew it would break up my quiet life, 
which was very pleasant to me, helping 
my husband edit his paper, and caring for 
my children. 


life 1 consulted a medium. He told me 
that I must go into it; that I should learn 
as I went along. I had a great tugging 
at my heart for my children, such as every 
young mother knows. He said my chil- 


dren would do all the better for my going New Youu Crrr, Mar 1. 1908 
- : - , OUOe 


| Editors Woman’s Journal: 
William Lloyd Garrison makes an im- 
| passioned protest against the war spirit 
| in women. I deplore war as much as any 
| one can. 
| 
| 
| 


into it; and they did. 

On my next birthday, which is rapidly 
approaching, I shall be 78. I am done 
talking about disappointments and mis- 
takes. My life has all been as the Author 
of it planned. I had ideals, and thought 
I had lost them, but afterwards I found 
that they were not lost. 

It gives me a delighted and grateful 


I felt so worried that I did | 
a foolish thing; for the first time in my | 


feeling to think that all this evening's 
celebration has been planned by young 
women who cannot remember anything 
back of the time when I was fifty years of 
age. I was fifty when most of you were 
born. You cannot imagine the poverty of 
life for girls when I was fifteen or sixteen. 
There were no public schools for girls 
after the grammar school. There were 
only thirteen occupations for women. 
There was nothing open to young girls 
except marriage. I wanted to go to col- 
lege. My cousin took me over Harvard, 
and showed me the library, and said: 
‘Not a woman can take a book out of this 
library. Nota woman can come here to 
read.’’ My heart was so full of bitterness 
that when we left I turned at the door 
and wiped my feet on the mat and said: 
“I shake off the dust of my feet against 
your library, and if I live five hundred 
years I will never enter it again!’ You 
cannot conceive what a poverty there was 
of all that makes life enjoyable for girls. 

Once I went to hear Watterson preach. 
He said: ‘Since there are few large pleas- 
ures let on long lease, cultivate the 
undergrowth of small pleasures.’”’ I went 
home and bought a blank book, and en- 
tered in it a synopsis of every book I read, 
with comments, and marginal notes of 
anything of interest that happened. It 
was a real pleasure to me. Not long ago, 
in looking over the impedimenta accumu- 
lated in a long life, I found sixty of these 
blank books. I made six trips down cellar 
to the furnace, and burned them, nearly 
all. Afterwards I found that the public 
library would have been glad to have 
them. 

My secretary, Miss Witherington, culti- 
vates a little garden, and soon she will 
make a bonfire of all that is left; and 
when I go, there will be nothing left be- 
hind me to burn, unless my friends do as 
I wish, and incinerate my remains; and 
they won't, for they don’t believe in it. I 
have made a speech, after all. To treat 
me as you have done this evening, I think 
you must havea sort of daughterly feel- 
| ing towards me, and I thank you. 





Mr. H. B. Blackwell, being called upon, 
said in part: 
MR. BLACKWELL’S SPEECH. 


it gives me peculiar pleasure to be here 
| this evening, owing to my friendship of 

28 years with Mrs. Livermore. Mrs. Liy- 
| ermore came to Boston from Chicago at 
the same time when my wife and I came 
here from New Jersey, and for the same 
purpose—to establish a paper to advocate 
equal rights, not as a matter of antago- 
nism between men and women, but asa 
matter of codperation. Mrs. Livermore 
says she has never been able to do what 
she wanted to do, but has always found 
that her real work lay in other directions. 
To some extent it has been so with me. 
When my wife came to Boston to found 
the Woman’s JourNAL, I said there was 
one thing I never would do, and that was 
to give my personal time and attention to 
the work of the paper. Yet I have been 
doing it for years. Mrs. Livermore 
wanted to go to Harvard, and applied to 
President Quincy for admission. Now 
women take substantially the Harvard 
degree. My wife had to go out beyond 
the great lakes to study, and took her four 
eae’ course on the slender capital of 

iM 

Mr. Blackwell contrasted the past op- 
portunities of women with the present, 
and referred to the war, saying, “If wo- 
men had been voters, Cuba would have 
been freed, and not a drop of blood 
shed.” 

Dr. Cole made a few remarks; Gertrude 
| Tighe sang, Harriet Cogswell Bachelder 
contributed piano music, and Lilla Eliza- 

beth Kelley a reading, and the meeting 
adjourned, after a pleasant and memo- 
| rable evening. 

As Mrs. Livermore left the hall, the 
alumnw gave her three hearty cheers, 
accompanied by the waving of handker- 
chiefs. A. S. B. 








USURY THE CAUSE OF WAR. 


Any nation that breaks peace 
is to my mind unspeakably blamable. 


But there was no peace in Cuba. War 





was there—a cruel, unjust, despotic war, 
carried on for what? To collect taxes to 
pay to a group of money-lenders in Paris, 
whose cry is like that of all Sbhylocks, 
“I?ll have my bond.” 

If Mr. Garrison will look up the causes 
of war and attack them, I think he will 
be more successful than in appealing to 
the peace spirit in women. “A bear be- 
reft of her whelps” is used in the Bible as 
a type of ferocity, and there are things 
that more surely than war rob mothers of 
their young. The financial policy pur- 
sued by the so-called enlightened nations 
of the earth has produced debt and disas- 
ter all over the world. Bonds mean bond- 
age. So long as the usurer is recognized 
as a necessary adjunct to society and gov- 
ernment, there can be no lasting peace. 

As far as possible I believe each people 
should be locally self-governing. The 
people who live in Cuba should not be 
taxed for a people across the sea. But if 
Cuba must, at the end of the war, be left 
with a debt which compels a heavy trib- 
ute to some bond-holders, will she in re- 
ality be free? ‘Cuba Libre’’ sounds well, 
but I fear it will not be. 

Get rid of the Shylocks, the usurers, 
the bond-holders, Mr. Garrison. Then 
we may have peace and freedom; not be- 
fore. CeLia B. Warreneap. 





MRS. LINCOLN REPLIES. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

It is to be regretted that my kind ac- 
quaintance (I had almost said friend) Mr. 
Garrison, who is by nature and inherit- 
ance the ally of many good causes, should 
find in the plea I ventured, perhaps un- 
wisely, to make in behalf of peace, an oc- 
casion to protest against the attitude of 
women towards the war with Spain. 

I wish that every woman could voice 
her belief as earnestly and eloquently as 
did Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
but I agree with the editor of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL in thinking that the ver- 
dict of women in regard to this ue iss 
would be widely different. Therefore I 
propose to speak only for myself—and 
even now, with the flags which proclaim 
our victories decorating our house-fronts, 
and reminding us of a war thirty years 
ago whose purpose even Mr. Garrison 
must approve, I say frankly that I wished 
for peace, and hoped the policy of the 
President in desiring it would be sus- 
tained. 

My intention in the poem was te show 
that, notwithstanding the clamor of those 
who longed for war—and whose most ap- 
parently righteous watchword was ‘“Re- 
member the Maine’’—the President stood 
firmly for a peaceful issue if possible; 
that is, if it was consistent with our honor 
as a nation. 

l intended to show that, notwithstand- 
ing the questions asked of him in every 
direction—and often intended to cover a 
desire to fight—Mr. McKinley preserved 
the same attitude towards a peaceful so- 
lution of our troubles. 

As the kind editor of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL remarks (answering Mr. Garri- 
son's criticism more ably than can your 
present correspondent), ‘Mr. Garrison 
overlooked the quotation-marks.”’ 

It is only another illustration of the 
familiar adage that ‘‘the shoemaker should 
stick to his last;’’ for certainly the writer 
has much more knowledge of the needs 
of pauper women! (including rocking- 
chairs!) than she has of poetry. My ex- 
cuse for the verses, if excuse is needed, is 
this: President McKinley requested that 
women, as well as men, should say a word 
in the daily press, in favor of peace. This 
was my intention, and the justification of 
it is to be found in an editorial published 
by the Boston Herald of the same date as 
that on which my poem appeared, and of 
which the concluding words are as fol- 
lows: 

“The Presidential policy is peace with 
honor, and Congress can not and will not 
reject it.” 

If any further uncertainty as to my pur- 
pose remains in the mind of Mr. Garrison, 
I beg leave to remove it by sending you 4 
verbatim copy of this letter from the 
President’s Secretary, which is, I am quite 
willing to concede, more acknowledgment 
than the verses deserved, but which leaves 
no doubt as to their intention: 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, | 

APRIL 16, 1898. } 

Dear Madam :—The President is in re- 
ceipt of your courteous favor of the 14th 
instant, enclosing copy of your recent 
poem, which he has read with interest 
and pleasure. 

It is always gratifying to the President 
to receive such cordial commendation 23 
you have expressed, and in his behalf I 
take great pleasure in conveying to you 
his sincere thanks for this evidence of 
your confidence and good-will. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun App1Ison PORTER. 
Secretary to the President. (\-) 

No one can question the humanity of the 
President, or fail to believe in his desire 
to relieve a condition of things in Cuba 
which had truly become “intolerable:” 


(Signed) 
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but he believed and hoped that this end 
could be peacefully attained, and we, as 
citizens, were bound to help him to main- 
tain this position until the course of 
events demonstrated that it was no longer 
tenable. ALICE N. LINCOLN. 














A REPLY TO MR. GARRISON. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mr. William Lloyd Garrison’s amazing 
article upon ‘Women and War,” in the last 
number of this paper, closed with an in- 
vitation, not to say a challenge, for ex- 
pressions of opinion from your readers. 
This invitation was not also editorially ex- 
tended, it is true; but I, for one, would 
ask the privilege of picking up the gage. 

The lack of logic and justice with which 
Mr. Garrison assails women and the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, in this connection, 
has been ably dealt with in the editorial 
columns, and needs no additional words. 
But there is other and more serious mat- 
ter contained in his article which cannot 
be passed over in silence, and an analysis 
of which may make clear to Mr. Garrison 
the position of some of his countrywomen 
in regard to the present war. 

Whatever may be Mr. Garrison’s per- 
sonal views on non-resistance, and his 
hopes (in which, at least, we all share) 
that humanity will ultimately progress 
beyond the need of wars, it is idle to con- 
tend that that day is already here. As 
the world stands, war is the inevitable 
result of intolerable political conditions, 
and it is the only resource when pacific 
efforts prove unavailing. That must be 
conceded; otherwise nations are to stand 
and look on, as Europe did during the 
Armenian massacres—a spectacle of brutal 
apathy that filled our hearts with fire and 
scorn, 

Are we to understand that Mr. Garrison 
approved of that inhuman proceeding? It 
cannot be. And yet, as we look again 
through his surprising paragraphs, we are 
lost in doubt. 

We see that he begins his subject with 
a retrospective arraigning of the patriot- 
ism of the women of the Revolution and 
of the Civil War. ‘Whatever justifica- 
tion each averred,” hesays. Justification 
for the wives and mothers of ’61! Justi- 
Sication for Mary Livermore, Julia Ward 
Howe, and Clara Barton! This is a new 
idea. But what follows is no less strange. 

It seems that, having had the dreadful 
experience of two wars, and having se- 
cured our national existence and the unity 
of our country (though it was clearly 
wrong to engage in either of those strug- 
gles), we ought to feel that the chapter of 
battles was closed for this Republic for- 
ever. In other words, now that we are 
on a good safe basis, prosperous and com- 
fortable, let us close our ears against the 
cry of distress outside the walls; let us 
not heed the shriek for help from the poor 
victims murdered at our door! Let us sit 
snug and selfish at our own fireside while 
the blood vf slain innocents creeps to our 
very threshold! 

To be sure, it is permissible to open the 
window—a little way—and enter into a 
discussion with the murderer upon the 
moral aspects of bis behavior. If that 
does not move him, our responsibility is 
ended. 

Mr. Garrison goes on to say that ‘‘ we 
are engaged in a war not entered upon 
with forbearance and calmness, with a 
President averse to conflict, and confident 
that, if unhindered, he could accomplish 
all without bloodshed.’”” What astonish- 
ing statements! Will Mr. Garrison deny 
that the forbearance and self-restraint of 
this country during the delay and details 
of the Naval Court of Inquiry, and the 
proceedings of international diplomacy, 
were the wonder and admiration of the 
world, and that the press of all nations 
commended it? 





Why does Mr. Garrison ignore the fact 
that President McKinley, in laying the 
matter finally in the hands of Congress, 
admitted that he had exhausted the re- 
sources of diplomacy without avail? 

But it is not when demanding an apology 
for the patriotism of his countrywomen, 
nor when misstating important facts about 
national proceedings, that the writer of 
‘‘Women and War’ arouses our deepest 
amazement and regret. Is it permitted 
even to one so personally esteemed as Mr. 
Garrison, to speak insultingly of his coun- 
try’s flag without rebuke? Is it permitted 
him to express contempt for the motives, 
and distrust of the sincerity of his own 
countrymen, and in the same breath to 
protest against the possibility of injustice 
to a nation whose deeds of blood and 
darkness appall the civilized world? 

Must we hear calmly that the mighty 
wave of patriotism and humanity sweep- 
ing over our land is ‘tthe old game that 
has been played through all history’’—is 
the “successful diversion by which those 
who profit turn away the search-light of 
reform from their hideous doings’? And 
after scepticism like this, are we to listen 
with patience while we are warned against 
wrongfully accusing the Assassin among 
Nations? 

The verdict of vur unimpeachable Naval 
Board of Inquiry is set at naught because 
“Spain disclaims earnestly and with ex- 
pressions of horror such an imputation.” 

Spain disclaiming with horror imputa- 
tions of cruelty! Spain, by whose orders 
or consent thousands upon thousands of 
innocent children, women, and non-com- 
batants are starved to death! Spain, by 
whose orders or consent wounded soldiers 
in hospitals, and their nurses and physi- 
cians, are massacred in cold blood! Spain, 
whose deeds of horror are unnumbered! 

Away with such morbid sy mpathy— 
such reversal of justice and right! 

Once for all, be it understood, there is 
no woman’s heart that does not bleed at 
the thought of war. Were women’s 
voices heard in national councils, the hor- 
rors of Armenia and Cuba had never been. 
But we have to deal with things not as 
they should be, but as they are. No 
woman’s voice of pity and of power could 
prevent these fearful happenings; the 
policies of barbarous governors have pre- 
vailed, and human conditions thereby 
have been brought about which only yield 
to force. Force, therefore, must be used. 
And so we stand to day once more in the 
lists to give battle, to make war, and it 
is the most notable war yet fought on 
earth. Men have fought for their own 
liberty, for the preservation of the life of 
their own nation, and to wipe out stains 
on their own national honor. But we 
stand to-day representing the first disin- 
terested war on earth. We elevate the 
standard of the political world. The 
moral market receives a tonic. A new 
record is made. After this what nation 
can look us in the face and see Armenians 
of any locality massacred without hin- 
drance? We raise the banner of human- 
ity higher than it ever went before; we 
force a new standard of responsibility 
upon the world. We rescue in advance 
all future victims of tyrants and oppres- 
sors, and we forestall all bloody deeds of 
treachery like that which sent our mar- 
tyred sailor-lads to death, our noble bat- 
tleship to destruction. The hour has 
struck at last when savage governors 
must reckon with the interference of hu- 
manity, and this one necessary and right- 
eous war means future peace and safety 
to uncounted thousands, 

Tears, love, and honor, then, for all our 
gallant boys on sea and land who fling 
their generous lives into this glorious pro- 
test! And for that holy flag whose rip- 
pling beauty brings to our eyes the quick 
unsummoned tears, makes our hearts 
beat, and stirs the very deeps within us— 
for that loved emblem, reverence, devo- 
tion, and the last drop of blood in every 
vein, if need be, for its honor and de- 
fence! HELEN ADELAIDE SHAW. 


——e UT 





WOMEN’S COUNCIL ON WAR. 


The following letter was addressed to 
President McKinley several weeks ago 
by Mrs. May Wright Sewall and seven- 
teen other officers of the Woman’s National 
Council of the United States: 


Hon. WILLIAM MCKINLEY, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: Learning that your 
friends from all parts of the country are 
sending to you expressions of their opin- 
ion upon the present crisis, and that you 
are desirous of knowing the opinion of 
the people of the United States, it seems 
to us, who represent the largest organiza- 
tion of women in the United States, only 
just to ourselves and to society at large to 
ask a moment’s attention to our view. 

We, who believe in righteousness, and 
who also believe that peace is a large 
element in righteousness, have watched 
with admiration and gratitude the bear- 
ing of the Chief Magistrate of our great 
Republic during these recent weeks so full 
of agitation and of menace. We hear on 
all sides that war will be avoided if it can 





be done without impairing our national | 


honor. 

Dear Mr. McKinley, we beg the privi- 
lege of suggesting that, in the evolution 
of the conception of honor, and of the 
modes by which honor may be defended 
and maintained, our nation has made no 
less progress than have the men belong- 
ing to it. It has long ceased to be re- 
garded as possible that a man may find 
the defence of his honor in slaying his 
enemy, however offensive and unjustifi- 
able the conduct of that enemy may have 
been. We think that it is equally impos- 
sible that the honor of our nation can be 
maintained by the destruction of a sister 
nation. We think it impossible that the 
death of the 260 brave and innocent men 
who found death in the disaster of the 
Maine can be atoned for by the death of any 
number of Spaniards, or of any number of 
their own countrymen who should meet 
and slay one another on the field of battle. 

The organization of women which I 
have the honor to represent is a federation 
of organizations of women, each of which 
is devoted to some work on behalf of 
charity, education, religion or reform, and 
all of which are united in their advocacy 
of the doctrines of Social Peace and Inter- 
national Arbitration. 

We feel that so soon as a man is elected 
to the Presidency of the United States he 
is no longer the representative merely of 
the party that elected him, but that he is 
no less the representative of the party that 
endeavored to defeat him. We feel also 
that a man occupying the exalted position 
of President of the oldest and the most 
powerful of modern Republics is no less 
the representative of the women of his 
country than he is the representative of 
the men of his country. We also feel that 
the size of our country, its numerous pop- 
ulation, its great wealth, and the stability 
of its government all unite in giving you, 
who are its honored head, perfect inde- 
pendence of action. We profoundly feel 
that the wise and temperate maintenance 
of the attitude of peace at this time by our 
own Government will do much to advance 
a reverence fur the doctrine of peace and to 
inspire in other nations the courage to 
practise it. 

You, President McKinley, have an op- 
portunity to become, not merely the de- 
fender of the rights and the honor of your 
own country, but the protector and the 
defender as well of the sublime principle 
of peace for the world. 

As it is in the name of more than one 
million of women that we who represent 
them send this expression of gratitude 
and this petition for the maintenance of 
peace, we hope that it may meet with 
consideration, and that it may have its 
own feeble share among the influences 
that shall hold you firm in the midst of 
agitation. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
MAY WriGut SEWALL, 
President of the National Council of Women 
of the United States. 


Mrs. Sewall sent a copy of this letter to 
the president of each of the organizations 
belonging to the National Council, and to 
each of the Local Councils belonging to 
it, as well as to her associate general offi- 
cers, asking them to telegraph her whether 
or not she might affix their signatures to 
the letter. It was impossible to hold the 
letter long enough to hear from those 
most distant, but Mrs. Sewall was much 
gratified by the receipt of seventeen 
affirmative telegrams, including one from 
Miss Susan B. Anthony. 


KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 


It is estimated that there are 50,000 
children in the tenement districts of New 
York City, too young for admission to the 
public schools, yet old enough to frequent 
the streets and to be degraded by the 
worst influences. The comparatively few 
kindergartens thus far established in con- 
nection with the public schools do not re- 
ceive children under five. They do not, 
therefore, make any provision for the 
class of children in question. The crying 
need of taking these children from the 
streets and putting them under gentle and 
civilizing influences, is recognized by the 
New York Kindergarten Association, 
which supports and directs fifteen kinder- 
gartens. Only a small proportion of the 
children are thus reached, and the Associ- 
ation hopes for a generous support to en- 
able it to extend its beneficent work. 

The New Orleans Free Kindergarten 
Association, organized a year ago, has 
opened five kindergartens. 

The Anti-Cigarette League is forming 
branches in the schools all over Chi- 
cago, having as a rallying cry these 
words: 

“The cigarette must go, 

The public school boys say so.”’ 
Miss Lucy Page Gaston is leading the 
campaign, with permission of the school 
board to visit the schools for this purpose. 
She says she wishes to be known here- 
after as “the apostle to the boys.’’ The 
pledge binds the signers to abstain from 
using tobacco in any form until they are 
twenty-one. 

The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Educational Asso- 
ciation has five hundred members, all 
women. 

A recent meeting of the Civitas Club of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was addressed by four of 
the women members of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Mrs. Henry A. Powell spoke on 
“Character Development in the Public 
Schools,”’ Miss E. H. Perry on “Literature 
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in the Public Schools,” and Mrs. Andrew 
Jacobs on **The Vacation Schools, and Art 
and Music in Public School Teaching.” 
She said that a plea had been made to 
have ten vacation schools provided for in 
the regular budget, and praised the vaca- 
tion schools conducted in Brooklyn last 
summer by Miss Mary Brackett. Mrs. 
Emma F. Pettingill spoke on ‘The En- 
couragements and Discouragements in 
Woman’s Public Work.” Her experience, 
she said, had ranged from serving as a 
district school teacher on Cape Cod, to 
her present labors on the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

In Grand Rapids, Mich., two women are 
on the Board of Education. There are 
two genuine free kindergartens in the 
schools, and a free kindergarten home in 
the poorer part of the city, with free 
baths and an excellent gymnasium. A 
literary club of Grand Rapids, composed 
of five hundred women, has just given $500 
to support a_training-school for six 
months, to teach poor mothers how to 
cook for their children. 

An interesting volume, entitled “Emma 
Willard and Her Pupils, from 1822 to 
1872,’’ will soon be published. Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage holds the copyright. FF. M. A. 


——-? 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 








Four new additional buildings for the 
State University of Colorado, at Boulder, 
were dedicated on April 16. Gov. Adams 
made an address, in which he said: 

Proud am I of Colorado schools and 
colleges. No State has ever at twenty- 
one years of age maintained as high a 
standard of education. Colorado is to be 
congratulated upon its University. For 
its age and means, no college in America 
offers better facilities to the aspiring stu- 
dent. ... We have taken the sons and 
daughters of ignorant parents, have led 
them to the fountains of learning and bade 
them drink; we have awakened in their 
souls desires, ambitions, and wants that 
their parents never knew. We have held 
before them the glittering prize of a free, 
equal citizenship. We have unchained a 
mighty spirit, and, bless God, it cannot be 
called back into bondage. It is the spirit 
of intelligence, demanding justice and 
equality. 

Miss Carolyn Louise Ransom, a graduate 
of Mount Holyoke College in 1896, has re- 
ceived the Chicago University fellowship 
in archeology, awarded for the first time. 

Professor Maria Sanford, of the State 
University of Minnesota, has been ad- 
dressing the Political Equality and other 
reform clubs of Minneapolis, on the new 
city charter. 

Miss Mary Evans, president of Lake 
Erie College, recently spoke before a 
gathering of college and club women in 
Toledo, O. In considering the advance 
made along educational lines during the 
past thirty years, Miss Evans said that the 
most marked tendency was the unification 
of education. Beginning with the kinder- 
garten, and continuing through the ad- 
vanced school years, philosophical meth- 
ods are seen. In college requirements on 
which depend high school studies, we 
find this tendency towards unification. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York Ciry, May 20, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The meetings of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Conference, last week, 
were quite successful, especially in view 
of the fact that the war excitement inter- 
feres seriously with all reform gatherings. 
These were held in the chapel of the 
Polytechnic Institute in Brooklyn, and 
were arranged by the State president, 
Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman. Miss Mollie 
G. Hay, representing the N. A. W.S. A., 
presided. 

The first afternoon, April 25, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman-Catt set forth the objects 
of these conferences, which are being 
held at many points. Mrs. Florence Howe 
Ilall, president New Jersey W. S. A., 
read an original drama, ‘‘The Judgment 
of Minerva,’’ which was so admirable a 
satire that it would make a good play for 
a suffrage benefit. Miss Adele Field spoke 
of .the work of the League for Political 
Education in organizing groups of mem- 
bers in the assembly districts. In the 
evening, the Rev. James H. Darlington, 
D. D., spoke at length on the suffrage 
question, reviewing its progress, and an- 
swering many of the stock objections, the 
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Hon. Hugh H. Lusk gave an account of 
the gaining of woman suffrage in New 
Zealand, and Mrs. Catt delivered her lec- 
ture on “The True Democracy.” 

The second day the afternoon speakers 
were your correspondent, whose theme 
was ‘Woman and War;’ Miss Harriette A. 
Keyser, who described ‘“‘The Basic Prob- 
lem of Industrialism” as being the need of 
the ballot for women as a protection for 
men in the competition between the sexes 
as wage-earners; Mrs. Catt, who made an 
eloquent appeal for money, urged that 
only thus could every individual aid the 
cause they all professed to love; and Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, who opened a question 
box and made every one laugh with her 
witty answers. In the evening the Rev. 
J. Coleman Adams spoke on *“*The Added 
Responsibility,’ and Miss Shaw wound up 
the highly successful meetings with her 
lecture on ‘Woman Suffrage in the United 
States,’’ reviewing the whole history of 
the movement. There were good audi- 
ences at all the meetings, pleasing songs, 
and excellent piano playing, and the plat- 
form was charmingly dressed with yellow 
drapery around national flags, and great 
bunches of apple blossoms. 

On April 29 the Woman’s Health Pro- 
tective Association gave a pretty enter- 
tainment at the Hotel Majestic. The ob- 
ject of the reunion was to present to 
ex-Mayor Strong, Mr. Wilson, ex-president 
of the Board of Health, and Col. Waring, 
ex-commissioner of Street Cleaning, reso- 
lutions expressing the appreciation of the 
members of the Association for their 
faithful labors in the cause of the better 
health of the city. The resolutions, suit- 
ably engrossed, were presented to the 
gentlemen by Mrs. Trautman, the ener- 
getic president, Mrs. Mary A. Newton 
reading them to the audience. Music, 
flowers, and ices were pleasing features 
of the occasion. 

On Saturday the last reception of the 
Woman’s Press Club took place at Carne- 
gie Chapter room. The subject was 
‘War.’ Mrs. Margaret Lemon, chairman 
of the Committee on Current Topics, in- 
troduced the speakers. Mrs. Rosenfeld 
talked of “The Causes which Led to the 
Disagreement between the United States 
and Spain.’’ Dr. Luis B. Baralt, a Cuban, 
spoke on “The Cuban Question,’ Dr. 
Huldah T. Gunn on “The Moral Aspects 
of the Impending War,” and the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Croly, on “The Other Hemi- 
sphere.” There were recitations, music, 
and refreshments. ; 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell is again in 
Albany. Just before she left Mt. Morris 
she gave an address on Tennyson before 
the Monday Club, and soon after delivered 
alecture for the W. C. T. U. on the 
‘‘Women of the Century,” paying a glow- 
ing tribute to Frances Willard. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
Rev. Charles E, Stowe, the son of 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, has given to the 
Connecticut Historical Society the peti- 
tion started by the Duchess of Sutherland 
and signed by thousands of English wom: 
en, asking the American women to do all 
in their power to abolish slavery in this 
country. 

A car load of people left Chicago last 
month to become members of the Salva. 
tion Army Colony which Commander 
Booth-Tucker proposes to establish near 
Holly, Powers County, Col. Each fam. 
ily will be furnished ten acres of land, 
with implements and supplies to work it. 
Small cottages will be built, and vege- 





tables and small fruits planted. 
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THE UNDERTONE. 





BY ANNIE STEGER WINSTON. 
Between its mossy banks it sings 
From morn to night, from moon to moon,— 


Scarce hearing its eternal croon 

We mark a thousand passing things, 
When part of life itself has grown 
The brook's undying undertone. 


So sings my heart, O God! to thee; 
So sings the rill of joy ard praise, 
Though in the tumult of my days 
Mute oft its music seems to be. 
When silent seems its sweet accord, 
Thou knowest that I love thee, Lord. 
—S. S. Times. 
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SPRINGTIDE. 





BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 





Let's walk Joy’s native way— 
Better, better so; 

Day and night, and night and day. 
Better to joy than know. 


Sad measures none has May; 
Hark! above, below, 

Voices over and over say, 
Better to joy than know. 


The quick winds wake and play, 
Through the clean leaves blow ; 

Shut the books and come away, 
Better to joy than know. 


Blithe sungold hides the gray, 
Glories gleam and grow ; 

See, the shadow cannot stay; 
Knowledge, ob, let it go! 


The young hearts, warm and wise, 
Call with laughter low— 

Be as the happiest bird that flies, 
Be as the brooks that flow. 


Come tleet-foot Joy’s own way, 
In it let us go; 
Day and night, and night and day, 
Better to joy than know. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


OUR QUARREL. 





BY D. J. ROBERTSON. 


Once we came to the end of the world, 
You and I and Love together; 
Over us wings that flashed and whirled, 
Under our feet the fading heather, 
Naught beyond in the viewless void 
But shadow and shadow and still a shade, 
And ever behind us Time destroyed 
The whirling wings with his gleaming 
blade. 


*“Alas!”’ I cried, “for the beautiful dream 
And the sheltering wings that Love held 
o’er us, 
Now we have choice of the blue steel’s gleam 
And the sheer black silence lying before 
us.” 
Low laughed Love, and I looked in your 
face, 
Looked and turned and laughed aloud, 
For your smile had lighted the desolate 
place 
And Love had shattered the formless cloud. 


Blue at our feet lay the summer sea, 
Fair behind us the whispering heather, 
Alone at the end of the world were we, 
You and I and Love together. 
So with a song we came back again 
And the bright blade over us flashed and 
whirled, 
But it threatened Love’s sheltering wings in 
vain 
That failed us not at the end of the world. 
—English Illustrated Magazine. 


THE SQUIRE'S OPINION. 


BY RUTH CADY. 


When Jotham Harris, at the marriage 
altar, declared to the meek little woman 
at his side, ‘‘With all my worldly goods I 
thee endow,” he must have included his 
opinions among his worldly possessions, 
for he endowed her with these so effect- 
ually that she never had any of her own. 
Jotham’s opinions were the only kind used 
in the house. She once explained to an 
acquaintance that no one could ever con- 
vince Jotham by argument, because he 
was so thoroughly convinced to begin 
with, that he never would listen to any 
arguments on the other side. But the 
remark was merely the statement of a 
doctrine, and not the result of experiment. 
She had never argued. The only time she 
failed to yield to his views was in her last 
illness, when he thought—for he really 
loved her—that she ought to recover. 
Then she seemed unable to bring her 
acquiescence to a practical basis, and died 
with a look of wonder in her blue eyes 
that she should be doing it when he didn’t 
want her to. 

Yet Jotham Harris was never inten- 
tionally a tyrannical man. He had kindly 
impulses, a warm heart—when approached 
from the right side—and was as nearly 
just as his strong prejudices would allow. 
His fellow men liked him, quarrelled with 
him, went to him in need, berated his 
obstinacy, and elected him justice of the 
peace—that being an oflice where, if he 
would not listen to argument, a change of 
venue was possible. Perhaps the reign of 
the gentle little woman who was content 
with ready-made views had not been the 
best for his development. At any rate, 
there was a complete change of dynasty 
when Mrs. Maria Alden became Mrs. 





| Harris. She had opinions of her own, 
| and had been accustomed to acting upon 
‘them for years. Self-reliance and capa- 
| bility were written all over her face, and 
| when she took control of the house that 
| for two years had passed from one slack 
| hand to another, order began at once to 
| evolve from confusion, the tangles straight- 
| ened as if by magic, and Squire Harris 
congratulated himself on having a home 
once more. His satisfaction was good to 
see, and his wife enjoyed it; but one small 
household was not enough to exhaust her 
store of energy, even if her heart and con- 
science could have been penned within 
such narrow limits. 

She had a healthful feeling of fellowship 
with the world at large; its needs and its 
doings interested her, and in the smaller 
world of her owncommunity she had been 
a useful member. Active in church and 
mission work always, she saw no reason 
to be otherwise now, but it was just along 
this familiar line that she suddenly dis- 
covered a barrier. 

“The Squire, he don’t believe in mis- 
sions,’ volunteered the small maid of the 
kitchen, with rural freedom of speech, 
when she found the mistress making 
plans for the meeting of the ‘“‘circle.” 
‘He says there’s ’nough poor right near 
home ‘thout foolin’ away money on the 
heathens and missionaries.”’ 

“Does he? Then it’s because he hasn't 
happened to learn much about ’em,’’ re- 
plied the mistress, going calmly on with 
her preparations. 

But, despite her outward composure, 
she was slightly startled. She recalled 
certain stories of Mr. Harris’ peculiarities, 
which she had heard long before—heard 
and forgotten as of no moment to herself 
—but which now assumed a personal 
significance. For a moment the keen eyes 
sparkled with unwonted fire; then, as a 
glance through the window showed the 
Squire wandering delightedly around his 
new barn, she laughed comfortably. 

*Poor dear soul, that’s all he knows 
about it!’ she whispered. 

She was resting from her labors and 
surveying the cozy parlor, when he came 
in and sat down beside her to expatiate 
once more on the beauties and conven- 
iences of the new barn. 

“I had the last load of hay put in the 
new loft, and when the lower part is all 
divided off and finished, it will be one of 
the best in the country,” he said. Then 
his eyes followed hers in their tour of the 


room. “It all looks nice and pleasant 
here, Maria. Been house-cleanin’ or any- 
thing?” 


‘Only sweepin’ and freshenin’ up a little 
for the mission circle. It meets with me 
to-morrow.”’ 

‘“‘Meets here? I—why—Maria, do you 
believe in missions and such stuff?” 

“Of course I do.” 

‘Well, I don’t, and, more than that, 
I’ve no use for’em. I’m surprised thata 
sensible woman like you should be taken 
in that way. What’s the use of wastin’ 
on the heathen in foreign countries what 
is needed by folks at our very doors?” 

‘‘They’re not all in foreign countries,” 
interposed Mrs. Harris; but he did not 
hear her, he was too intent on hearing 
himself, 

‘I’m ready and willing to help the poor 
around us; everybody knows that. But I 
don’t believe in missions, and I never will. 
They know better than to come to me for 
anything of that sort.’’ The Squire was 
sitting very stiff and erect in his chair, 
and piling up his words as if they were 
fortifications. By the time he had uttered 
the last sentence he felt sufficiently en- 
trenched to add: ‘And, about this circle, 
Maria, I’m sorry you didn’t know it before, 
but I really can’t countenance havin’ it 
here.” 

“Oh, well, you needn’t. You couldn't, 
anyway, for it’s just a women’s society, 
and you wouldn’t be admitted,” laughed 
Mrs. Maria easily. ‘‘Your countenance 
would scare ’em so not a woman would 
speak a word aloud. Besides, you will 
not be home to-morrow; you know you're 
goin’ to drive over to Ripley.’’ 

It was such a remarkable speech to be 
addressed to him, and under such circum- 
stances, that the Squire for a moment 
doubted his wife’s sanity. He rose from 
his seat and stared at her, first through 
his spectacles, and then over them. 

“Maria,” he said solemnly, “I do not 
think you understand me. I’m opposed 
to this thing—opposed to it, and I don’t 
want no — such — meetin’ held—in my 
house.”’ 

He felt that his dictum was delivered at 
last, and delivered effectively, but Mrs. 
Harris only leaned back in her chair and 
looked up at him good-naturedly. 

“Well, there, Squire, don’t get so ex- 
cited overit. If you don’t want no such 
meetin’ in this house, you sha’n’t have any 
here, and that’s all there’s about it; but 
you don’t need to get so worked up over 
it, and bring on one of your neuralgy 
headaches. Dear me! if missions worked 
on me like that, I wouldn’t feel I could 
have much to do with’em neither. There! 








you ought to take better care of your 
health, and not let things worry you so.” 

The Squire walked out of doors again. 
He had asserted his authority and carried 
his point without any trouble, but he had 
an uncomfortable feeling that he had been 
treated like a baby that must be humored 
to stop its crying—‘‘for fear I’d yell my- 
self into a colic,”’ he muttered disgustedly. 
He looked back at the house again. How 
orderly and well managed it was! It did 
seem as if Maria ought to have a right to 
ask what company she liked. He almost 
wished—if it hadn’t been for his princi- 
ples—that he had said nothing. As for 
Mrs. Harris, her smile vanished with her 
husband, and she looked troubled. But 
she had a large stock of practical philos- 
ophy and healthful common sense, and it 
was only a few minutes before she was 
murmuring to herself in much the same 
soothing tone that she had used to the 
Squire: 

“There! ’tisn’t anything to fret over. 
If he has some obstinate streaks, he has 
no end of good ones, too, and I guess, as 
the Lord looks at us, we’re none of us 
clear timber; we all have our knots. 
Anyway, ’tain’t no use to ride rough-shod 
over folks’ prejudices; that makes trou- 
ble, and don’t convince anybody. There’s 
always a way ’round,” 

“The way ’round,” in this particular 
case, however, did not very clearly ap- 
pear, and she was still puzzling over it in 
the afternoon when she went out to the 
barn for possible hens’ nests. Then her 
brow suddenly cleared, and her cheery, 
bubbling laugh came once more. She 
forgot the errand that had brought her, 
and sat down in the wide doorway to per- 
fect her plans. It struck her as a particu- 
larly good joke that the new barn was 
built with the money she had brought to 
the place. ‘I wouldn’t remind him of it 
for the world, but he’ll be sure to remind 
himself,’’ she thought. When the Squire 
rode away the next morning, she watched 
his departure with the pleasantest of fare- 
wells, but the moment he was out of sight 
she went vigorously to work. 

The day proved one of disappointment 
to Squire Jotham. The man whom he 
wanted to see was out of town, the horse 
he had talked of buying had been sold the 
day before, and he seemed to have taken 
his journey for nothing. He wished his 
wife were with him, that they might have 
gone to visit friends in the next town; 
but he did not care to go alone, and so 
turned his horse’s head homeward. No 
one was expecting his return so early, no 
one noticed his arrival, and putting up 
his horse, he walked towards the house by 
the circuitous route of the new barn, 
whose back doors stood invitingly open. 
There was a fair prospect of sloping 
meadow and distant hills from that dvor- 
way, but the Squire forgot his favorite 
view outward in his surprise at the ap- 
pearance of the interior. The large room 
had been swept and made clean, rugs were 
thrown down here and there, a small table 
holding a vase of tlowers and a few books 
stood at one side, while a quilt mounted 
upon frames, with chairs placed sugges- 
tively near it, occupied the space in the 
centre. 

For a moment the bewildered man gazed 
about him, utterly unable to compre- 
hend this new departure. Had Maria de- 
cided to move into the barn? Then, like 
a flash, came the memory of the mission 
circle, and he understood it all. It was 
one of the rare periods when he was 
taken unawares, with no opinion formu- 
lated. He did not know what to think of 
such proceedings, and, indeed, he had no 
time to find out what he thought, for the 
sound of approaching steps startled him. 
He did not want to be found there, and 
yielding to an unreasoning impulse, he 
hastily turned towards the ladder, which 
chanced to be nearer than the door, and 
climbed into the loft. 

Alas for him! It was the mission circle 
which was assembling, and his retreat 
was cut off. He couldn’t think of de- 
scending among all those women—he 
wouldn’t for anything have Maria know 
he was there, were his first confused 
thoughts, and in those few minutes of in- 
decision vanished his last chance of es- 
caping with anything like dignity. 
‘‘Maybe I can spend the time ina nap,” 
he thought, softly settling back in the 
hay. But he was never more wide awake 
in his life. He heard the ladies congratu- 
lating his wife on thinking of such a novel, 
airy place for their gathering—‘‘just the 
place to put up a quilt’’—and heard her 
pleasant answer, that she thought it 
would be a convenient place for quilting, 
and ‘‘a nice way to dedicate the new barn 
before it was used for anything else.’ 
He felt a throb of pride in her ingenuity 
and loyalty, but he was not in the least 
proud of himself. It was humiliating to 
be playing the eavesdropper in that fash- 
ion. A few verses of Scripture were read, 
a hymn sung, and an earnest, low-voiced 
prayer followed, only a few words of 
which reached the unseen listener—a 
fact for which he was thankful, since it 





made him feel a little less guilty. Then 
most of the party took their places at 
the quilt, while one of the number read 
aloud, 

The subject was ‘The Mormons,” and 
it was one which the Squire supposed he 
knew something about, but it gradually 
dawned upon him that he had known very 
little if the statements this reader made 
were correct, and she seemed to have 
gained them from people on the ground. 
The ladies, from their comments, were 
familiar with the situation, but the hearer 
in the loft grew indignant. Anyway, this 
was something in our own country, and a 
matter which concerned everybody, he 
assured himself by way of accounting for 
his inconsistency in being interested. 
But presently he grew so absorbed as to 
forget that his feelings needed any apol- 
ogy; he even forgot for the time the very 
peculiar position he was occupying in the 
“circle,” and sat upright that he might 
not miss a word. The reader was giving 
the pathetic story told by a dying woman 
to one of the teachers—the story of a per- 
secuted and blighted girl-bride, of a life 
so wretched, so sorrowful that she was 
glad its end had come, only she could not 
bear to die and leave her little daughter 
to such a fate as she had known. She 
begged the teacher to save her child. 
The mother’s anguish, her last pitiful 
plea, the teacher’s promise to take the 
little girl, though scarcely knowing how 
to subsist herself on the slender, tardily- 
paid salary, were graphically told, and 
the recital fell on a hushed room. But 
when the narrative ended with the state- 
ment of how small a sum would provide 
for the child, and a question whether 
some kindly heart in our Christian land 
would not furnish it for the Master’s sake, 
the hush was broken by a voice from some 
undefined quarter: “I will.” 

“Who was that?’ chorused the aston- 
ished ladies, But only silence answered 
them, and after a moment the leader haz- 
arded the explanation that it must have 
been only some one calling outside. 

The Squire was remarkably thoughtful 
that evening, but the next morning he 
dropped a ten-dollar bill into his wife’s 
lap. He had been thinking it over, he 
said, and there might be something to be 
said in favor of missions that were not off 
among the heathens. Anyway, he didn’t 
want to be considered stingy, and if there 
was any one—apny little child, say—to be 
supported anywhere, he was willing to 
contribute his share. 

Mrs. Harris wisely accepted the gift 
with quiet thanks and few questions, but 
she never really knew what had happened 
until two or three months later, when she 
was writing a paper for the circle. Her 
topic was the old, never-answered query, 
‘How to interest the uninterested.”’ 

“*T can tell you,”’ said the Squire, with a 
twinkle in hiseye. ‘Just get’em upina 
barn-loft, Maria, and hold a meeting right 
under ’em when they can’t get away. 
That'll do the business, every time.’’— 
The Wellspring. 
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A WOMAN'S STRANGE CYCLING TOUR. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your article of April 23 refers to Mrs. 
Fanny Bullock Workman, who is cycling 
through India, and says: 

Mrs. Workman is without doubt the 
first woman to do this in India. 

This is a mistake. Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Darwin Mclllrath, of Chicago, are travel- 
ling for one of the leading papers of the 
country, the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Mr. and Mrs. Melllrath left Chicago 
three years ago this month, expecting to 
make their tour in two years. But on ac- 
count of the war between China and 
Japan, they were detained in San Fran- 
cisco three weeks. They then sailed for 
Japan, through which country they had a 
delightful trip. Soon after they left, the 
islands suffered from a terrible earthquake 
and tidal wave, and hundreds of people 
lost their lives. 

Thence they went to China, going 
through a province where it was danger- 
ous for a white man to set his foot, to say 
nothing of a white woman. But as she 
was dressed in a cycling costume she was 
mistaken for a boy, and got through with- 
out harm. From there to Burma and 
India, with delays and bad travelling, they 
passed through India during the hot sea- 
son, followed by the rainy season, crossing 
streams “knee deep’’ (as the frog said), 
and by railroad bridges, stepping from 
tie to tie trundling their wheels on the 
track, liable, if they made a misstep, to be 
plunged into the swift, roaring current 
below. Mr. Mclllrath did not dare to look 
back, not so much from fear he would be 
“turned into a pillar of salt” as for fear 
that Mrs. Mclllrath had gone down and 
been swept away. They crossed twenty- 
six such bridges in one day, sometimes 
wet to the skin, suffering from the lack of 
food until they were well-nigh worn to 
skeletons. They were well treated at the 


official stations and missionary houses in 
China, but the natives pelted them with 





stones, mud, or anything they could get 
hold of. 

From India they crossed to Persia. 
They were advised not to enter Afghan- 
istan on account of war. In Persia they 
found more trouble than in all their pre- 
vious routes; the country was rough and 
rocky, with few comforts. They crossed 
a mountain 8,000 feet high, though it was 
winter, and Mrs. Mclllrath froze her feet, 
and had to stay in Teheran four weeks, 
from which place their last letter was 
dated. Their letters are often dated three 
months behind time, so we do not know 
how they are getting along. Doubtless 
they are well out of Asia and are on the 
home stretch. 

“The little woman,” as her husband 
calls her, has suffered so many hardships 
that she deserves notice for her courage, 
and I sincerely hope she will be spared to 
come home alive. They had collected 
boxes of curios in Japan and China, and 
directed them to Calcutta, but, upon their 
arrival there, found them sold or stolen, 
and they lost everything. Since then they 
have had no care for anything but them- 
selves. E. J. W. 

Florida, April 25, 1898. 


THE CAPRICES OF GOLD FIELDS. 

“Thou hast reaped where thou hast not 
sown, and gathered where thou hast not 
strewed,’’ could probably be said with 
more truth to the men who have become 
wealthy by gold mining than to any other 
person, The yellow metal has proved 
herself—we ascribe to it the sex which 
seems naturally to belong to it—a thor- 
ough coquette, less ready to reward pa- 
tient, plodding, industrious seekers after 
her charms than to throw herself into the 
hands of soft-palmed, unlaboring lovers. 
From every mining district may be gleaneg 
stories of genuine, if homely pathos, con 
cerning the tragedies wrought by the 
capriciousness of the ever sought god- 
dess. 

In a little log hut on a hillside of Crip- 
ple Creek, struggling for a bare existence, 
lives Robert Womack, the prospector 
whose keen scent and unerring judgment 
have discovered many mines which are 
now worth millions to their owners. Ten 
solitary years Womack spent in the Crip- 
ple Creek region before any man came 
to be his neighbor. Among the claims 
which he staked out during these neigh- 
borless years was that which came to be 
known as the El Paso mine. He believed 
thoroughly in the richness of this claim, 
but could induce no one to share his be- 
lief. Having no money to work the mine, 
to which, nevertheless, he for a long time 
clung, he hired himself out to Bennett 
& Myers, cattle farmers, in order to obtain 
funds for a beginning on the claim. All 
over the land of his employers he dug 
holes, feeling sure that sooner or later 
gold would be found there. The farmers 
laughed at his supposed lunacy, and 
went on pasturing their herds on grounds 
rich with gold, directing their helper to 
fill up the holes he had made, as the cattle 
injured themselves by stepping into them. 

After a time Womack took some of the 
earth to an assayer in Denver, who pro- 
nounced it worth five hundred dollars a 
ton. Although the cattle farmers were 
thus made millionaires, it is not recorded 
that they gave the prospector anything 
more than his ordinary wages. 

Despairing of obtaining the wherewithal 
to work his mine, Womack sold it for 
three hundred dollars. In less than a 
year from the date of the sale, a third of 
the claim was disposed of for thirty-five 
thousand dollars. The mine is now val- 
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Your friends may smile 

But that tired feeling 

Means danger. It 
Indicates impoverished 


And impure blood. 
This condition may 


Lead to serious illness. 
It should be promptly 
Overcome by taking 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Which purifies and 


Enriches the blood, 
Strengthens the nerves, 
Tones the stomach, 
Creates an appetite, 
And builds up, 
Energizes and vitalizes 
The whole system. 


Be sure to get 
Only Hood’s, 





B IL. F t 
SHORTHAND Kerst's School Corning, N.Y 
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ued at a halfa million. Womack presented 
a number of claims to new arrivals at 
Cripple Creek. Several of these mines 
sold within a year for forty thousand dol- 


lars. 
A story which must be a maddening 


tale to the original owner of the claim, is 
attached to the Cripple Creek mine known 
as “The Last Dollar.” In 1891 a man 
named Winchell owned this mine, but he 
had no money with which to workit. Being 
unable to pay a bill of forty dollars, which 
he owed a grocery man named Mills, he 
offered the mine as liquidation of the 
debt. Mills objected to paying forty dol- 
lars for the claim, but, as he could lay 
hold of nothing else, reluctantly ex- 
changed his receipt for the mine. In 1894 
he sold the claim for seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars, and very soon afterwards it 
was resold for a hundred thousand. It 
is now yielding immense quantities of 
gold ore. Winchell, a year or so ago, was 
working for the present owner of the 
mine for about fifteen dollars a week. 

Seven years ago the owner of the “In- 
dependence,” a man named Stratton, was 
working at his trade of carpenter. The 
Independence is considered the richest 
mine in the world. It is valued at over 
ten millions. An expert prospector tells 
how his employer lost this mine by send- 
ing him, the prospector, a-fishing. This 
man had been despatched from Leadville 
to Cripple Creek before the latter had be- 
come very much developed, to find some 
good claims for David Moffat. Approach- 
ing a man who was shovelling on the In- 
dependence, the prospector asked if the 
claim was considered of any considerable 
value, and was told that it was probably 
not worth much, and Stratton was not 
likely to get much out of it. The in- 
quirer, however, chipped off some of the 
earth and had it assayed. It ran two 
hundred dollars to the ton. Stratton, on 
being consulted, offered the mine for ten 
thousand dollars cash. The prospector 
was about to telegraph advising the pur- 
chase of the claim, when word was re- 
ceived to be cautious, and to buy nothing 
for a time, as a panic had overtaken Den- 
ver. The expert was bidden to drop 
everything, and to go fishing till the 
trouble should blow over. Thinking that 
he could buy the mine as well after thirty 
days as then, he did as his employer had 
advised. But the neglected golden co- 
quette punished her lax suitors by so 
abundantly showing her face during the 
next month, spent by the expert by stream 
and river, that at its close Stratton re- 
fused to sell at any price. It is asserted 
that when the improvements which are 
in progress are completed, the Independ- 
ence will yield a million dollars worth of 
gold in a single day. It has already 
yielded over fifty thousand dollars worth 
in twenty-four hours. Stratton several 
times offered the claim at a low figure. 
With others, he also owns the Deer Horn 
mine, which has an interesting history: 

One day a man named Sterritt, over 
sixty years old, and, like Stratton, a car- 
penter, was wandering about Gold Hill, 
Cripple Creek, clipping a rock here and 
hammering a stone there, knowing noth- 
ing professionally about prospecting, but 
trusting to good fortune to show him 
where the coy metal was hid, when he 
came across a deer’s horn lying on the 
ground. He accepted this find as a token 
that beneath it was the spot for which he 
was seeking. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion he staked out the Deer Horn claim. 
Not a dollar had he wherewith to employ 
help, so he set out alone to work his mine. 
Into the ten feet hole which he dug he 
descended by means of a ladder, and 
brought the rock to the surface. Later he 
managed to arrange a windlass for lifting. 
In this laborious and ineffective fashion he 
worked for a number of weeks, at the end 
of which time he borrowed the necessary 
funds, and sent some of the rock to be 
assayed. “It is worth eight cents to the 
ton,” was the report. ‘Eight dollars to 
the ton,’”’ remarked the persistent Sterritt, 
who had read the report wrongly. ‘*That 
is not bad at all.” He kept on working. 
Presently, however, he found that he 
must turn for a few weeks to his old trade 
of carpentry, for his stock of provisions 
was exhausted, and he had no means of 
replacing it. To his thirty-mile-distant 
home he travelled on foot. On his return, 
the owners of one of the stamp mills, who 
during his absence had examined the 
claim, offered him a dollar a ton for all 
the rock on its surface for a hundred 
feet in length, twenty-five feet in width, 
and six feet in depth. By the acceptance 
of this offer Sterritt made about twelve 
dollars a day. Later he received forty 
thousand dollars for the mine, and retired 
to his home in Indiana. Before a year 
from the time of its sale, the mine had 
shipped a hundred and twenty-six thou- 
sand dollars worth of ore. It is now 
worked in connection with the Summit 
Mine, and is considered very valuable. 

A gentleman of Colorado Springs tells 
how he was offered half of the Buena Vista 
Mine for a hundred dollars and refused 
the offer. A man in his employ, an eter- 


nally impecunious ne’er-do-well, had dis- 
covered the mine. He one day told his 
employer that his family was without 
food, and that he must have money, and 
offered half of his claim for a hundred 
dollars. The employer furnished the 
necessary provisions, but refused the offer 
of the mine, saying he did not believe 
there was any gold in the Cripple Creek 
region. The man sold the half share to 
others, who within two weeks had resold 
it for twenty thousand dollars. The origi- 
nal owner received forty thousand dollars 
for his share of the claim. The Buena 
Vista is now valued ata million dollars. 

A Colorado physician declares that a 
few years ago he was offered one-eighth 
of the Anchoria Leland Mine for five hun- 
dred dollars, but dared not invest. Several 
men have become very wealthy by this 
mine. 

The Portland Mine, which pays sixty 
thousand dollars a month dividends, was 
once offered to New York parties for two 
hundred thousand dollars, and was re- 
fused, as the experts who were sent out 
to view the property, reported only thirty- 
seven thousand dollars worth of ore in 
sight. During the next month the mine 
yielded forty thousand dollars worth of 
ore. 

Only fifty thousand dollars was paid the 
original owners of the Victor Mine, and 
Wall Street brokers would have none of 
it at two hundred and seventy thousand 
dollars. It was finally sold to French 
parties, and now pays a dividend of two 
per cent. a month on a capitalization of a 
million. 

It is asserted that two-thirds of the old 
residents and miners of Cripple Creek and 
other places are raging, laughing or brood- 
ing, according to their several tempera- 
ments, over the wealth they have lost 
through ignorance, fear, or lack of funds 
for working claims. The original owner 
of a mine seldom derives from it anything 
but hard work, anxiety, and disappoint- 
ment. Marshall, who first discovered gold 
in California, fills a pauper’s grave, and 
his fate is not as unique as lovers of jus- 
tice believe it should be. 

Lipa A. CHURCHILL, 

Boston, Mass. 





A QUICK-WITTED GIRL. 


Just as our party reached the corner of 
Treasury Street a young man on horse- 
back came loping toward them; he stared 
hard at Miss Leete, who gave him one 
glance and then looked away. 

He was followed at a little distance by 
a large, rough-haired black dog. This dog 
had delayed, after the manner of his kind, 
and his master had disappeared when he 
came trotting along. They were all on 
Treasury Street now, and the strange 
animal spied Carl, who was leisurely and 
exhaustively examining this narrow high- 
way. 

“Did you know that man?” 
said to her daughter. 

At this moment they heard a sharp cry, 
and turning, saw that the black dog had 
caught Carl up in his mouth. 

Vieve made no sound, but she leaped 
forward as lithe as a panther, and with 
no more fear, to the rescue of her pet. 

Now was Shepard’s opportunity, and 
he made the most of it. He also had 
leaped forward; he seized the girl and 
thrust her back; then he caught hold of 
the brute’s throat. 

To his great surprise, the black dog in- 
stantly released the terrier, who did not 
seem much hurt, and who, instead of 
retreating, justified his race by instantly 
jumping at the hind quarters of his assail- 
ant, fastening himself upon a bit of hair 
and flesh, and clinging there. 

Shepard was having all he could do. 
The brute was fierce and strong, and had 
set his teeth in the flesh of the young 
man’s shoulder, close to his throat, the 
light blazer he wore being no shield; the 
dog stuck there in such a way as to pre- 
vent Shepard from putting all his strength 
into the grip he had on that palpitating, 
hot throat. 

In the midst of the confusion the young 
many saw Vieve approaching, and tried to 
shout to her to keep back; but his voice 
was husky and indistinct; he could not 
control it. He could see, however, that 
she did turn away. She glanced hurriedly 
about her. There were not usually many 
people in this lane—for it is a lane, and 
very narrow at that. Two men were ap- 
proaching, and one of them was smoking. 
She ran forward. 

“Give me that cigar,” she cried, 
sharply. 

Confused, the man mechanically took 
the weed from between his teeth and ex- 
tended it. 

“By Jove!” he cried, staring at her as 
she ran back. The two hurried forward; 
but most people shrink from touching an 
infuriated dog. 

Vieve did not hesitate. She ran straight 
up to the struggling group, though Shep- 
ard tried again to order her back. She 


Mrs. Leete 





extended her hand with the cigar in it, 


and pressed the burning point on the 
black dog’s nose. 

The dog dropped instantly. — Maria 
Louise Pool, in Godey’s Magazine. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR BROOKLYN LETTER. 





Editors Woman s Journal: 

The April meeting of the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage Association had for its 
general topic Municipal Government. The 
principal speaker was Mr. S. L. Wood- 
house, a lawyer of New York. He con- 
sidered the origin and growth of Ameri- 
can cities unique. There were at present 
443, many with more than 500,000 pop- 
ulation. The tendency is to condensation 
in great masses. Eighty per cent. of the 
inhabitants of New York City are foreign- 
born, The summit of political power is 
the boss, in whom lies one source of the 
greatest menace to our future; at the foot 
is the ward-heeler. 

Civic pride is a passion of the soul, 
We should honor minorities, and work 
for the purification of the primaries. 
The new primary election law is one of 
the best of the kind ever placed on the 
statute books, but it will be ineffective 
unless we show less slothful indifference. 
Only thirty per cent. of the voters attend 
the primaries. 

A discussion followed. Later Mrs. 
Frazer, a member of the Woman’s Health 
Protective Association, pointed out in an 
informal talk the lack of sanitary condi- 
tions existing in the public schools of the 
city. It seems more desirable to reform 
these conditions which affect the health 
of the children, than to decorate the walls 
with fine photographs and engravings. 

In the suffrage items given, was one to 
the effect that all tax-paying women in 
Louisiana were to have the vote on all 
tax-paying questions. 

Mary H. Lorngs, Cor. Sec. 





OHIO NOTES. 

News has come of more women elected 
to school boards in Trumbull County, O., 
as follows: 

At Burghill Mrs. Lizzie Beebe Jones 
was elected for three years, and Mrs. 
Mary Brown Mizner for one year. 

District No. 4, Hartford, elected two 
women sub-directors. 

Miss Rachel John was elected at Mineral 

Ridge, and when the new Board was 
organized she was elected clerk. It is 
said that 200 women voted in Mineral 
tidge. If these figures are not exag- 
gerated, it is safe to say that, in propor- 
tion to its population, Mineral Ridge cast 
the largest women’s vote of any town in 
the State. 

Mrs. Belle Hoffman and Mrs. Emma A. 
Robinson were elected in Southington. 

Mrs. Lilian Ely Davis was elected di- 
rector for the three-year term in District 
No. 1, Vernon Township. A lively letter 
from Miss Myra K. Pelton, of Burghill, 
not written for publication, gives the fol- 
lowing particulars: 


Monday evening was township election. 
I had decided to go if Mrs, Reed, wife 
of Hon. E. A. Reed, would go with 
me. She would go. Mr. Reed has long 
believed in woman suffrage. As I live at 
the extreme limit of District No. 1, I 
started early to walk the mile. Passing 
the first neighbor’s I called to Mrs. Pelton, 
who was there, that I was going, and 
asked her to come. One woman could not 
leave her sick baby, but, although I did 
not call at every place, yet when I reached 
the schoolhouse our little army num- 
bered six. Mrs. Reed had not fully re- 
covered from a severe illness, so could not 
go. Then we decided to call on the direc- 
tor’s wife who lived near, but found she 
had already gone, leaving at home a 
neighboring woman who was horrified at 
the thought of our turning out. But she 
left her with her daughter, who was not 
old enough to vote. One woman wanted 
to accompany her husband, but he said 
‘no, the women would not be there.” 
Hearing of the coming of our little band, 
he returned for her in hot haste. We also 
found Mrs. Pelton and Mrs. Chapman 
there, ten in all. I was made chairman, 
and Mrs. Lilian Ely Davis was elected for 
the three-year term. She lives quite near, 
has four children, and is a very capable 
woman. 

Before those women cast a vote, they 
ascertained how the men stood on the 
central school question. Not a vote fora 
man who was opposed, and every man 
declared in favor. 

Yesterday afternoon, I went down on 
the old Hill. My surprise was superlative 
when I learned that Mrs. Lizzie Beebe 
Jones had been elected for the three-year 
term, and Mrs. Mary Brown Mizner for 
one year. Mrs. Jones isa bright, intel- 
lectual, educated woman, a good writer. 
Several years ago she used to send poems 
to The Chronicle. Not long ago I found one 
of her poems in The Little Corporal, 
which you may remember was edited by 
Grace Greenwood. The Youth’s Com- 
panion has also published her writings. 

Farmdale was to elect another woman 
if possible—Mrs. Stella Root. I have not 
heard the result, but as she is very pop- 
ular I think she would win. 

Mr. Jaxtheimer, who has served as di- 
rector at Vernon for eleven years, and has 





two years more to serve, told some one 





Don’t go 


South / 


GO TO THE 


GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 


Where, instead of becoming enervated, you will be invigorated by the pure 


upland air and dry mild climate. 


1,200 feet above tide-water. 
find the most complete system of Baths in America. 


There you will 
Magnificent fire- 


proof building and cosey homelike cottages. 


See what Harper’s Magazine says of it:— 


The most completely appointed Sanatorium in this count 
where all forms of baths and other appliances are employed, besides many others not strictly 


is the one at Dansville, N.Y 


belonging to hydro-therapy, as thermo-electric baths, Roman and Turkish baths to produce 
perspiration, etc., etc., massage, the admirable lomi-lomi, and various uses of electricity. 


It is a place not unworthy to be compared, in 


tions, with many European spas. 


respect of its appointments and accommoda- 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet of Description. Address 
Dr. KATE j. JACKSON, Dansville, N.Y. 
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he hoped I would put it in the papers that 
that was the first election Vernon ever 
held. He was so pleased with the way in 
which it was conducted and the enthusi- 
asm manifested! 

Aren’t you glad I can send you such a 
report? Am notI glad to send it? The 
unexpected has come to pass! 


Miss Pelton is secretary of the Trumbull 
County W.S. A. It was she who got out 
three-fourths of the women voters. 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 











“ONLY THE BEST” 

Should be your motto when you need a 
medicine. Do not be induced to take any 
substitute when you call for Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Experience has proved it to be 
the best. It is an honest medicine, pos- 
sessing actual and unequalled merit. Be 
wise and profit by the experience of other 
people. 

Hoop’s Piius are the favorite family 
cathartic, easy to take, easy to operate. 


——@——_ 


TWENTY-THREE millions of packages of 
Stove Polish in a single year is a large 
record, but such is the yearly output of 
the Ristnae Sun Stove Po.tsu factory. 
The Sun Paste Stove Po.itsH has al- 
ready become an important part of the 
business at this factory, and Morse Broth- 
ers use the same trade-mark on the SuN 
Paste which has become familiar to the 
trade and housekeepers as the mark on 
the Rising Sun Stove Pouisn, 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E 
Willard. 

Fong Leaflet. 

oman Suffrage in Wyemies- 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by 7 B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Migpnees- 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More tpg d from Colorado. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 
. Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 

tone. 


Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. ‘ 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. SHaw, Auice Stone BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAN’s 

JOURNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 











The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave, 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
h, 1897. h tear years’ graded course at Lectures, 
Quizzes, Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 
Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


AP, Lighthill, M.D, 


Can be consulted at his office 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from 8 to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 


Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘¢ An Appeal to Uncle Sam,”’’ 10c. 

*¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 1ac. 

**To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts.’ 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 


IN WINTER 


TAKE THE 


NORWICH LINE 


INSIDE ROUTE. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
WORCESTER, * 
GARDNER, - 
WINCHENDON, « 


KEENE, N. H., 
NASHUA, “ 
MANCHESTER, a 
CONCORD, “ 


and New York. 


Train leaves Boston, Kneeland Street 
Station, New England R. R., 7.02 P. M. 
Train leaves Worcester, Union Station, 
New England R. R., 8.00 P. M., (Week 
Days Only), connecting at New London 
with steamer ‘‘ City of Lowell” or “ City 
of Worcester,’’ due New York Pier, 40 
North River 7.00 A. M. 

Staterooms $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 
Cabin berths free. Meals a 14 carte. 

















Tickets via Norwich Line are on 
sale at all principal ticket offices. 


Ask the ticket agent for information. 
A. R. BABCOCK,Gen’! Passr Agt., Boston. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





Oneida, N. Y., has a child-study club of 
twenty-five members, who have been lis- | 
tening to a series of lectures by Mrs. Cor- | 
nelia James. The mothers of Baldwins- | 
ville, N. Y., have a **Woman’s Union” for 
a similar purpose, and large and flourish- 
ing mothers’ clubs are to be found in| 
Oswego and Syracuse, the latter under | 
the direction of Mrs. Ellen Mitchell, Ph. D. 

The Woman's Century Club of Seattle, 
Wash., in addition to its regular literary 
work, has secured the passage by the 
Legislature of several bills, the good 
effects of which are already felt in the | 
community. It has instituted several 
campaigns for women on the school | 
board, and has now initiated a movement 
for a city federation of women’s clubs. | 
Dr. Sarah Kendall, the club treasurer, has 
been connected with suffrage work in | 
Washington for several years, and is 
actively interested in the present cam- 
paign for equal rights in that State. She 
is a personal friend of Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. 

The Woman's Club of Sewickly, Pa., 
was organized last October with 150 mem- 
bers. It has already a club house, has 
established a free kindergarten, has sup- 
ported afresh air home for sixty children, 
and has secured the election of the first 
woman school director in that highly con- 
servative place. Mrs. C. W. Bassett is the 
president. 

The educational committee of the Min- 
nesota Federation has issued a neat bro- 
chure containing suggestions for work and 
study along educational lines. It gives 
the resolutions by which the Minnesota 
Federation affirmed its warm interest in 
educational questions and its intention 
of furthering all efforts for the improve- 
ment of the school system. The clubs 
are pledged to visit the schools in their 
vicinity, to study educational questions 
with reference to local conditions, and to 
try to secure the election of competent 
and trustworthy persons as members of 
school boards. The Minneapolis Journal 
gives an outline of the comprehensive 
course of study laid out by the committee 
of the Minnesota Federation in this pam- 
phlet, and says: 

Other States are following the same line 
of work, and are preparing themselves by 
a systematic study of the educational 
status of their States and ofthe country, 
for helpful coéperation and intelligent use 
of their privileges as voters on all school 
questions. 

The Woman's Club of Olympia, Wash., 
on the birthday of Mrs. A. H. H. Stuart, 
“the Mother of the Club,” and of the club 
movement in Washington, who was then 
lying very ill in Tacoma, determined to 
found in her honor a Club Library, each 
member contributing one or more books 
as a nucleus. This has been done, and the 
Olympia Club, of which Mrs, Ella T. 
Stork is president, invites other clubs and 
club women of Washington to join in this 
tribute to a woman who, during her 
most vigorous years, devoted herself to 
helping other women. 

Ata recent meeting of the Denver City 
Improvement Society, Mrs, Sarah N. Platt 
presented: a plan by which to induce 
owners of vacant lots to keep them free 
from weeds and rubbish. The secretary 
was instructed to appeal to the mayor and 
the fire and police board for better police 
protection. The society was greatly 
pleased with the action of the school 
board of District No. 1 in having so many 
trees set out on Arbor day, but has dis- 
covered, to its great regret, that the sec- 
tion in the new dog ordinance which 
applies to the dog-catcher’s salary is so 
defective that no one can be induced to 
accept the position. 

Mrs. Irma T. Jones, of Lansing, Mich., 
is holding a series of Women’s Congresses 
in Texas, under the auspices of the Fed- 
erated Clubs of that State. The first was 
letely held at Waco. The Texas Press 
Bulletin says: 

Although this movement was an inno- 
vation, it met with a hearty response from 
both club and non-club women, and from 
the local press, and was in every respect a 
brilliant success, At the round table ses- 

sions of the morning the ladies met to- 
gether to have heart-to-heart talks with 





The Roval is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 





Absolutely Pure 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 











the expected address from Dr. Rainsford 
of New York, because the speaker was 
called to join the regiment to which he 
had previously offered his services. But 
Dean Hodges and Col. Olin spoke cor- 
dially and well, while the report of the 
secretary, Miss Lillian P. Richards, and 
the address of the president, Miss Edith 
M. Howes, showed the growth of the as- 
sociation from its early ideas of coépera- 
tion, self-support and self-government, 
téward the loftier ideals of social service 
for all, the artist-spirit of fine work. The 
association includes the Women Clerks’ 
Benetit Club, and the Phillis Whistling 
Club of colored women. It has a Vaca- 
tion House at Princeton, Mass., which 
has been in constant use, it has helped 
along the eight-hour movement in the 
dry-goods’ stores, and is working for the 
interests of cash-girls. 





STORY OF THE PILGRIMS. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz has consented 
to speak about the Pilgrims at an enter- 
tainment to be given by the Junior Work- 
ers’ Club of the Women’s E, and I. Union, 
on Friday evening, May 13, at 7.30 
o’clock. Mrs. Diaz has always been ex- 
ceptionally interested in the early history 
of Massachusetts, for the reason that she 
was a Plymouth-born woman, and a de- 
scendant of the Morton family, which was 
intimately associated with the conduct of 
Plymouth Colony affairs. She has given 
several papers on various phases of the 
subject before clubs and schools, and has 
given great pleasure to the audiences by 
the vivacity and simplicity of expression 
which enable her to enliven every subject 
she essays. Mrs. Diaz’s well-known sym- 
pathy with youth makes her one of the 
most acceptable speakers on occasions 
where young folks are chiefly to be ad- 
dressed. This club of Junior Workers 
comprises the youngest girls in our large 
stores. They were called together through 
the efforts of the Union’s Befriending 
Committee. The formation of the club 
has been attended with unusual interest, 
and the social advantages it offers have 
been keenly appreciated. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


OHIO NOTES. 








(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
THE CINCINNATI CONFERENCE. 

A Conference was held at Cincinnati by 
the National Organization Committee, 
April 11 and 12. Sinton Hall was deco- 
rated with American flags, and many of 
the audience wore badges of royal purple, 
with deep yellow fringe and yellow satin 
bows at the top. On the purple, in letters 
of gold, were the words ‘‘Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club.” 

Daniel H. Moore, editor of the Western 
Christian Advocate, opened the Conference 
with prayer, and also spoke briefly, 
heartily endorsing woman suffrage. 

Miss Mary G. Hay presided and made 
the address of welcome Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw congratulated the women of Ohio 
‘upon the large vote recently cast for mem- 
bers of School Boards. She advised them 
not to vote for a woman merely because 





the lecturer on topics of vital interest, 
particularly those referring to the home 
and the care. and guidance of children. 


The afternoon sessions included the for- | 


mal lecture, followe@ by a discussion of 
the subject chosen, and participated in by 
two representatives from each of the three 
woman's clubs in this city. Among the 
subjects presented were: ‘Literature as a 
Factor in Character-Building,”’ ‘Ethics 
of the Kitchen,” ‘*Mothers and Schools,”’ 
“The Young Woman Well Equipped.” 
Mrs. Jones will be in Texas for at least 
six weeks conducting these congresses, 
and one can hardly estimate the impetus 
which the movementand the good, whole- 
some, beautiful thoughts advanced will 
give nut only to club life, but, in a wider 
and grander sense, to right thinking and 


living. 

The tenth annual reunion of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Working Women’s 
Clubs, at Tremont Temple last week, lost 


she was a woman, but to take into con- 


| sideration her ability for the position. 


If a woman cannot be nominated on a 
regular party ticket she should not permit 


| her name to be used, as an independent 


| candidate is pretty sure to be defeated. 
Mrs. McLellan Brown read a paper on 
| ‘Does the Tax-paying Woman Need the 
| Ballot?” Dr. Henrietta Buchanan an- 
swered the question, ‘‘Does the Profes- 
sional Woman Need the Ballot?’ 

The evening meeting was opened with 
prayer by Rev. Geo. A. Thayer. Mrs. 
Von Leggern gave a violin solo, and Mrs. 
Chapman-Catt spoke on ‘*Equal Suffrage.”’ 
The Cincinnati Enquirer says: ‘She was 
frequently applauded and had a great 
ovation at the close.” 

On the next afternoon, Rev. A. M. Daw- 
son offered prayer. Mrs. Sarah C. Schrader 





spoke on “What have women accom- 
plished with school suffrage?’ Dr. Sarah 
M. Siewers on “Would woman suffrage 
benefit the State?” and Mary Warwick on 
“Does the wife and mother need the 
ballot?” Miss Shaw conducted the Ques- 
tion Box. 

In the evening, the Enquirer says, 
“Sinton Hall was crowded with hundreds 
of people, even the galleries being opened 
to accommodate those who thronged to 
hear Rev. Anna H. Shaw upon ‘The Fate 
of Republics.”” Mrs. 8S. A. Fisher con- 
tributed vocal solos, and Mrs. Byron Stan- 
ton introduced the speakers. 

Mrs. Stanton writes in a private letter: 

‘The people in attendance were repre- 
sentative. 1 was greatly pleased to see 
many present who had never before at- 
tended a suffrage meeting; and all ex- 
pressed their delight.” 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

GERMANTOWN, PENN., MAy 3, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Since the last report of the Philadelphia 
Woman Suffrage Society, we have held a 
meeting for propaganda at Frankford, the 
extreme northern section of the city, 
where, as far as we know, no meeting for 
the furtherance of the suffrage cause had 
ever before been held. Miss Jane Camp- 
bell, president of the Philadelphia society, 
with two of the members, assisted by 
Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Pennsylvania 
State president, and Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery, secretary of the National American 
W.S. A., spent the evening of April 12 
in presenting different phases of the sub- 
ject and answering objections. There 
was an audience of about 100 persons, 
who seemed interested. Several of them 
made applications for members!:ip. 

The Philadelphia Society decided to 
hold a spring meeting of a more social 
character than any we have ever held, as 
there are members from all sections of 
the city who seldom meet or have any 
chance to become acquainted with fellow 
members. Invitations were issued for a 
Reception and Tea on April 27, from 3 
to 7 P.M. It was held in the parlor of 
the New Century Guild, 1227 Arch Street, 
a bright, sunny room decorated charm- 
ingly with cherry blossoms and fragrant 
with spring flowers. After a short busi- 
ness session, during which sixteen new 
members were elected, and some encour- 
aging remarks by our State president, the 
social hour began. We had fine music; 
instrumental by our members, Mrs. F. A. 
Burleigh and Miss A. Stankowich; vocal 
by Miss M. S. Morris, Miss C. S. Perot, 
and Miss E. Stankowich. Tea and wafers 
were served, Every one seemed to enjoy 
chatting with old friends and making new 
ones. It was a very enjoyable affair to 
all taking partin it. The reception com- 
mittee were: Miss Jane Campbell, presi- 
dent; Miss Eliza Heacock, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Anna L. Tilney, second vice- 
president; Miss Edith F, Kenderdine, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. L. M. B. 
Mitchell, recording secretary; Mrs. Mary 
F. Kenderdine, treasurer; Mrs. K. W. 
Ruschenberger, chairman press commit- 
tee; Mrs. O. P. Amies, chairman litera- 
ture committee; Mrs. A. R. Boyd, chair- 
man membership committee; Miss Lydia 
King, chairman reception committee; 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, corresponding 
secretary W. S. A.; Mrs. L. L. Blanken- 
burg, president Pennsylvania State W. S. 
A.; Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Mrs. L. H. 
Barker, Mrs. F. A. Burleigh, Miss Kather- 
ine J. Campbell, Miss M. K. Devine, Miss 
Jessica Donnelly, Miss Eliz. Dornan, Miss 
Anna Fackler, Miss Clara Fackler, Miss 
Mary Fite, Mrs. M. B. Gould, Miss Har- 
rop, Miss Rebecca Harrop, Mrs. Mary 
Ivins, Mrs. Helen M. James, Miss S. A. 
Moore, Mrs. A. F. Morgan, Miss L. H. 
Mattee, Mrs. H. C. Perkins, Miss C. S. 
Perot, Miss Josephine Pope, Miss Emma 
Queen, Mrs. J. W. Schell, Mrs. Frances G. 
Smith, Dr. Rosalie Stankowich, Misses 
Stankowich, Mrs. C. B. Wilson. 

EpirH F. KENDERDINE, 
Corresponding Secretary. 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Pornt.—Young People’s Night was 
observed by the League at Pilgrim Hall, 
on April 26, with a very large attendance. 
The principal feature was a debate upon 
the resolve that women should be granted 
the ballot. The arguments pro and con 
were admirably presented by Misses Eva 
Bryan, Bertha Watson, Effie Charnock, 
Annie Moss, Mrs. Alice Glynn, Mrs. Ida 
Lovis, Mrs. Abbie Eaton, Mrs. Filena 
Colby, Mrs. Sadie Lock, and Messrs. Henry 
Greene, Charles Rider, William Fretch, 
Henry Small, Luther Blanchard, and Wil- 
bert Wilson. Piano solos by Miss Bertha 
Nichols and Mr. Harry Stone enlivened 
the occasion, and “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’’ was sung in unison, accompanied on 
the piano by Miss Nichols, with violin 
obligato by Miss Mabel Williams. Officers 
from the East Boston, Charlestown, Alls- 
ton, Brookline, and Newton Leagues were 
present, and Mrs. Carrie Anders, of New- 
ton, and Mrs. Judith Smith, of East Bos- 





ton, made brief speeches, The concluding 





hour was spent socially, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Abbott, Mrs. Alexander, Mrs. 
Riddell, Mrs. Chambers, Mrs. Tombs and 
Mrs. Hale. E. F. B. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE — Joseph Arthur’s real- 
istic drama, ‘Blue Jeans,’’ will be the at- 
traction the coming week. The author 
has attended all the rehearsals and has 
approved the preparations. ‘Blue Jeans” 
was made familiar to the Boston public 
at Hollis Street a few seasons ago, and its 
popularity makes it one of the attractions. 
“Blue Jeans”’ will be produced with elab- 
orate scenic and mechanical effects, a cast 
of Perry Bascom, Mr. Chaales Mackay; 
Col. Henry Clay Risener, Mr. J. H. Gil- 
mour; Ben Boone, Mr. William Humphrey; 
Jacob Tutewiler, Mr. Horace Lewis; Jim 
Tutewiler, Mr. Lindsay Morison; Isaac 
Hankins, Mr. Tony Cummings; Drum Ma- 
jor of the “Rising Sun Roarers,”’ Mr. J. 
L. Seeley; Seth Igoe, Mr. N. H. Fowler; 
Hiram Smith, Mr, William Chas. Masson; 
Si Simon, Mr. John J. Geary; Hank Fos- 
ter, Mr. John B. Walker; June, Miss 
Lillian Lawrence; Sue Eudaly, Miss Maude 
Odell; Cindy Tutewiler, Miss Lizzie Mor- 
gan; Samantha Hankins, Miss Rose Mori- 
son; Beleena Kicker, Miss Mary Sanders; 
Nell Tutewiler, Miss Lisle Leigh; Lucy 
Bascom, Little Dorothy Reed. The famous 
farce comedy, ‘‘Charley’s Aunt,” follows 
‘‘Blue Jeans’ on Monday, May 16. Next 
Wednesday’s matinee souvenir will be a 
portrait of Mr. J. H. Gilmour. 























FOR MY LITTLE GIRL OR BOY. 


A sample copy of Our Little Ones and 
The Nursery, a monthly magazine that 
will make your child happy and contented. 
It is the best and only magazine for little 
people of four to ten years old. Every- 
thing objectionable is carefully excluded. 
Tales of wonderful animals and plants, 
stories teaching Truth, Honesty, Grati- 
tude, Obedience, Charity, Kindness, make 
this delightful little magazine an educa- 
tion in itself. The pictures are by the best 
living artists, and thoroughly American, 
inculcating taste for the best Art. 

Nothing delights a child more than to 
receive a magazine regularly, just like the 
grown folks. A dollar could not be bet- 
ter spent than in bringing happiness for a 
year to your little ones. SPECIAL OFFER. 
Subscribe now, mentioning this paper, 
and receive, free, eight French Dolls (pa- 
per), handsomely dressed in superb col- 
ored wardrobes. THE Brest BIRTHDAY 
Girt. A dollar in a letter almost always 
reaches the publisher safely if plainly ad- 
dressed. LAURENCE ELkus, 196 Summer 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

——o_— 

A HOUSE that is always up with the 
times is that of Miss Fisk, 144 Tremont St. 
One can always find there just what is 
most pleasing in G.oves, Waists, Neck- 
wear and Veilings, and great attention 
is given that these specialties shall be 
practical as well as fashionable, 

———_~>——— 


Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA is prepared by 
experienced pharmacists who know pre- 
cisely the nature and quality of all ingre- 
dients used. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. E. Women's Club. — Monday, May 9, at 
3.30 P.M. Discussion Committee. (Question: 
es are the Encouraging Features of our 
ime?” 


STORAGE 
FOR.... 


Winter Overcoats, 
Ladies’ Cloth Capes, 
Jackets, Etc. 


a i a 


This season we shall use a NEW 
PROCESS of our own, by which all 
moths or moth eggs are removed and 
goods kept clean without the use of 
camphor, tar paper, moth balls, etc. 








Prices Very Moderate. 
He 


Edw. Kakas & Sons, 


162 TREMONT STREET. 


Polynice 


RHEUMATISM, 


Lumbago, Neuralgia, Dys- 
pepsia, and Kindred Dis- 
eases. 





Dead 


This new French medical discovery 
has been used with remarkable suc- 
cess in Bellevue Hospital, New York ; 
Howard Hospital, Philadelphia; Mary- 
land and Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore ; and in various other hos- 
pitals in the prominent cities. 


BD ad 


What a Physician Says: . . 


Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, 5th April, 1897. 

The experiments made here at the hospital with 
the Polynice Oil, witnessed by me, having been 
very successful, I hereby recommend it in all 
cases of rheumatism. 

(Signed) DR. F. L. ROGER. 





POLYNICE OIL 


Imported from Paris, 50 cents per bottle. 
Sent on receipt of price. 

Dr. Alexandre, specialist of Paris, 1218 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








It is 
indeed 


a 
well 


equipped 
store, 
Having a most attractive line 
of Ladies’ Gloves, Shirt Waists 
in Silk and in Cotton, also 
Neckwear, and Veilings. In a most 
enviable location is this store of 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street. 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


=—=—BY TAXING THI 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢ The Overland Limited.’’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Keclinin 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

















All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND: 
STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent 
OMAHA, NEB. 





SILK. 


LITTLE 














For sale by all the Dry and Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN C. MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Don’t take any that they say is ‘just as 
good as Cutter’s.”’ 


How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leafiet Department, M. W.S. A., 3 Park St. 
Boston, Mass 


Send a 2-cent Stamp 


for a Sample Copyof the Illustrated Pamphlet, 
“Birds’ Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,” read it 
yourself, and then pass it to your neighbor, and 
hus do your mite to save the birds from whole- 
sale slaughter and extinction. Address 

JOHN YOUNGJONN, 297 Congress St., Boston. 




















C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St. 
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